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' PREFA.CE. 



The system of Infantile Instruction should be extended 
and introduced into all our common schools, and, indeed, 
into every family. To aid as much as possible in the pro- 
motion of this worthy object, the author of this little book 
devotes his time to improvement and lecturing on the various 
subjects of edi^tion, adapted to the different .ages and 
attainments of childien. To numerous Ladies and Gentle* 
men is he much indebted for hints and remarks, relating to 
the art of teaching. He rejoices to look forward and con- 
template brighter prospects as to the opportunities of little 
children, both intellectual and moral. Should this work 
prove beneficial in this respect,4iis labour in preparing it for 
the press, will be abundantly compensated. 



HYMNS ADAPTED TO- THE TUNE " BRIJCE'S 

ADDRESS." 

1 How we love our infant-school, 
And the play-ground clean and neat. 
When of boys and girls 'tis full, 

Playing there's a treat. 
There we have such merry games, 
And we never whine and cry. 
Never hurt or call bad names. 

But to please we try. 

2 When we get upon the awing^ , 
Up and down again we go — * . 
Eaich as merry as a king, 

Though we are so low. 
But, if we were rich and gieat, 
Fine and gramf, and dressed in lace. 
Ne'er ,cQuld be a happier state, 

Or a richer place. 

3 May we ever grateful be. 

For the blessings here enjoy'd, » 

From bad thoughts and passions free. 

Well, our time employ'd, . . 
How We love our infant-school ; 
And our play-ground clean and neat, 
When of boys and girls 'tis full, 

Playing there's a treat 
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I^FAKTILE INSTRUCTER. 

1 how pretty 'tis to see 
Little children all agree ! 
Try to keep the step with me. 

While you're exercising. 
Right hand, left hand, hands behind. 
As you go, and keep the time. 
All the rules be sure to min^, 

While you're exercising. . 

2 When to march you all begin, 
Hold up your head, and in your chin. 
Toes turn out, and heels turn in. 

While you're exercising. 
Left foot, right foot, same behind ; 
Be unto^your teacher kind, 
Always bear her rules in mind 

While you're exercising. 

Clap your hands now more and more, 
March erect along the floor. 
Sing the chorus o'er and o'er 
While vou're exercising.. 



SUCCESSION OF PRESIDENTS. 

Who was the first president of the United States 1 General 
George Washington. 

How long was he in office, and during what years ? Eight 
years; from 1789 to 1797. 

Who was the second president 1 John Adams. 

How long a time, ana in which years was he in office ? 

Four years ; from 1797 to 1801. 

Who was the third president 1 Thomas Jefferson. 

What was his period of presidency ? Eight years ; from 
1801 to 1809. . 

Who was the fourth president ? James Madison. 

What were the years of his office^ Eight years; from 
1809 to 1817. • 

Who was the fifth president, and at wha^ time 1 James 
Monroe, from 1817 to 1825. 

Who was the sixth president ? John.Quincy Adams. 

How long and when was he in office ? Four years ; from 
1826 to 1829. 

Who is the president at this time? GtenerOtl Andrew Jackson* 



INFANTILE INSTRUCTER. 5 

ON TEACHING. 

If any parent has leisure to teach a little child, he might 
say ten or even twenty lessons a day : but they should always be 
short If there be several children together to be questioned, 
ask the smaller ones simple or easy questions ; and then let 
them listen to the others. Where there are two or three 
children, or six or eight in a family, an interesting class may 
be formed; and a diversity of exercises on the infantile 
method would be both pleasinff and highly useful. It would 
be desirable to have every child attain the art of teaching by 
' healing the lessons, and instructing younger children or 
those of his o\^n age. 

The trite answers, Yes ma^am^ and J^o ma^am^ should not 
be practised. Do you know your lessop? I do; not Yes 
ma^am. Did those children know their lesson ? They did 
not ; not ^o ma^am. Does the Lord love good children ? 
He does ; he loves all who do right. Can you sing 1 We 
can sing some tunes. Do you ever make any mistakes ? 
We do frequently ; &c. &c. 



EXERCISE. 

Many parents who pay attention to the education of their 
children, do not attend to their exercises and amusements; 
hence serious injuries are often done to their health, and that 
at an early age. Every little child needs much recreation, and 
the enjoyment of open and wholesome air, * 

As to spelling, an efficient method for saving much time 
and labour, is to have the pupil spell a short lesson with the 
book in his hand, till the words become quite familiar; and* 
then put them to him to spell without the use of the book. 

Respecting the art of committing a lesson to memory, let the 
child first be taught to read it well ; and this will be of 
essential aid both as it relates to the habit of conect reading, 
and to thtf ease with which it may be retained. 
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MARCHING. 

The child, or children, should proceed in the fbliowiiigf 
manner, by marching and counting at the same instant ; 

J* 



6 INFANTILE INSTRUCTER. 

Left, light; left, right; left, right; &c. When they are 
accustomed ta this method, let them say one for the \€il foot, 
.iiid im for the right foot. Thus, one, two ; me, two ; (me, 
two; &;c. 

^Vlieu the above separate ways are famihar, they may be 
iiUercliaiiged as follows. Left, right; one, two ; left, right; 
ofj^, two ; left, right ; one, two ; &c. &c. 

Children of every family should be taught to march, both 
male and female ; and every person who teaches them should 
jsee that they always proceed with th« left foot first. After 
they can march according to the above directions, they may 
be taught to proceed by keeping the step to some tune. So 
far as I have noticed the marching at Infant Schools, the 
children step with the right foot first ; but this is certainly 
wrong, and should be universally corrected. 



RIGHT HAND AND LEFT HAND, &c. 

Parents exercise their children much to teach them to 
know their right hand from the left, &c. Let them pursue 
the following method. AsJi; the child which is his right 
liand, right eye, right ear, right cheek, right shoulder, right 
foot, &c. several times. Then they may follow a similar 
course of questions respecting the left parts of the body. 
After the child is familiar* with this exercise, he may be 
asked to exhibit alternately the right and left as follows. 
Right eye, left eye; right ear, left ear; right cheek, left cheek; 
nght shoulder, left shoulder; right hand, left hand, ^c. Hence 
amusement and instruction are united systematically. All 
our plans shpuld be systematick, both for the sake of cor« 
rertness, efficiency, and the husbanding of our precious time. 



SINGING. 



Children in every family should be taught to sing, not only 
as a desirable, social accomplishment, but to enable them to 
unite in the active praises of God. How much has this 
talent been neglected and uncultivated ! But this Will not 
be so always ; for the whole world will eventually be smgers. 
Lei some person sing some easy tune, or air, and excite the 
little child to follow. If be succeed to catch some simple 
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etrain, then may he progress, and shortly be enabled to join 
with others in singing verses. Teach the child either by 
note or by rote, as may be practicable. Both methods are 
desirable. How important, and how richly compensated ace 
those parents who teach their children the art of singing at 
an early age! How interesting the system of infantile 
instruction in this respect ! * 



LESSON' FOR READING. 



He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is^ like a city • 
ihat is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled • 
ox, and hatred therewith. , • 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughlyspirit . 
befone a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayest 
be truly wise. . '^^. • , 

He that is slow to anger, is better than tljie mighty ;• ^ 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that nath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; 
that which he hath given, will he pay him agam. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and 
if he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the 
Lord, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

A wise son maketh a glad father: hut( ^fooUsh son^ 
ia the heaviness of his mother. 

Happy is ihe man that findeth wisdom. Length of 
days is in her right hand ;. . and^.jn her left hapd, riches 
and honour : her ways are ways of pleasantness ; arid 
all her paths are peace. * a 
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A few J&rtct interrogatory sentenceis^ whkh admit of vgs^ (M'.ivo, a», 

an answer ,- consequently to be closed wUh a raised tone of.voib^ ^ ... ,.^ 

Have you a book? Yes ; I have, ^6, ,: 

Did he give you a pen ? No ; he did not, &c. i * 
-My little child, w^ill you come to me? Ye^. ^'.^' 
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Have you any milk in your basin 1 Yes. 
Has he i;eceivecl his pay 1 No. 
Will you give him a shilling 1 No. 



^few sentences^ which do not require yes, or no, for an answer; 
hence they are not to be closed with a raised tone ofvoicCy and 
the interrogation is inverted. 

Which of the two came to the place [ John. 

Which of their writing was the best i James'. 

How many left their places and study i Four. 

To what |)lace did they go on a visit i To Troy. . j 



I 



The questions are now ifUfrchangedy and demand alternate 

answers of course. 

Did any one assist the man in his work ? Yes. 
'Which of the two attended to their work ^ Neither. 
Was he not able to get his Ze^son .? No. 
Ho«f many have recited their lesson i Four. • 
• Dicrthey go to Mew York ? Yes. 
Why. did they go to New York i To ^e it. 
Have you to pass by that place ? No. 
^ Who will go with you to the place i Charles. 

These examples may be of much use to many respecting 
correctness AS. to their views and 'practice of reading interro- 
gatory sentences. 
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SCRIPTURAL INTERROGATORY SENTENCED. '^ 

Hath he said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken 
it ? and shall he not make it good 1 

He thatyformed the eye, shall not he see 1 He that planted 
the ear, shall not he hear ? He that teacheth man know- 
ledge, shall not he know % 

Should a wise man utter vain knowledge, and fillhis belly 
with the east wind? Should he reason with unprofitable 
talk? or with speeches wherewith he can do no good ? ^tt 
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thou the first mail that was born? or wast thoii made before 
the hills? Hast thou heard the secret of God? and dost 
thou restrain wisdom to thyself ? What knowest thou, that 
we know not j, What understaudest thou, which is not in 
us I ■ Are the consolations of God small with thee ? Is them 
any secret thing with thee ? Why doth thine Tieart caVrj^ 
thee away^ and what do thine eyes wink* at, that thot* 
tuniest thy spirit against God, and lettest such words go out 
of tliy mouth ^ What is man, that he should be clean j^ ope! 
he which is born of a womait, that he should b^ righteous ^ 

Can a man be profitable unto God, as he that is wise may 
be profitable unto himself? Is it any pleasure to the Almight}^, 
that thou art rigiiteous ? or is it gain to him, that thou makest 
thy W' ays perfect ? Will he reprove thee for fear of thee ? 
Will lie enter with thee into judgement ? Is not thy wicked- 
ness great ? and thine iniquities infinite ? Is not God in the 
height of heaven ? and behold the height of the stars, how. 
high they are ! And thou sayest, How doth God know j 
Can he judge through the dark cloud ? 

What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained^ 
when God taketh away his soul [ Will God hear his cry 
when trouble cometh upon him ? Will he delight himself in 
the Almighty 1 Will he always call upon God ? ' 

Thinkest'thou this to be right, thai thou saidst. My Mgln w ■ 
teousness is more than God's ? For tiiou saidst, What ad%iiir\* .. . , • • 
tage will it be unto thee ; and, What profit shall I have if l ' v 

be cleansed from my sin j, If thou sinnest, what doest thou, 
against him j, or if thv transgressions be multiplied, what, 
doest thou unto him j, If thou be righteous, what givest ihou ^ . 
him I or what receiveth he pt thine hand j, Who teacheth^ i *^»l 
us more than the beasts of the earth, and maketh us wiser * * 
than the fowls of heaven j, 

W^ho is this that darkeneth counsel by wordi^ without 
knowledges Where wast thou,^whefl I laid the foundations 
of the earth i declare, if thou hast understanding. Who 
hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest i or who hath 
stretched the line upon it j, Whereupon are the foundations 
thereof fastened j or who laid the corner*atone thereof, wheri 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy \^ Hast thou entered into the springs of the 
sea ? or hast thou walked in the search of the depth 1 Have 
the gates of death been opened unto thee 1 or hast thou seen 
the doors of the aha^pw of de*h? Hfvst thou. perceived tho 
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10 INFANTILE INSTRUCTER. 

breadth of the earth 1 Declare, if thou knowest it all. 
Where is the way where light dwelleth ? and as for darkness, 
where is the place thereof, that thou shouldest take it to the 
bound thereof, and that thou shouldest know the paths to the 
house thereof j, Knowest thou it, because thou wast then 
born 1 or bfecause the number of thy days is great ? Hast 
thou entered into the treasures of the snow '? or hast thmi 
seen the treasures of the hail, which I have reseiTed against 
th(B time of trouble, against the ^day of battle and war ? By 
what way is the light parted, wniah scattereth the east wind 
upon the earth i Hath the rain a father 1 or who liath begot- 
ten the drops of the dew i Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season 1 or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? Canst thou set the 
dominion thereof in the earth? Canst thou lift up thy voice 
t9 the clouds, that abundance of waters may cover thee? 
•Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto 
thee, Here we are ? Who hath put wisdom in the inivard 
parts I or who hath given understanding to the heart i 

Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook 1 or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put a hook 
. into his nose ? or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? Will he 
majce many supplicathps unto thee? Will he speak soft 
worcl unto thee? Will he make a covenant with, thee? 
Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever ? Wilt thou play 
with him as with a bud ? or wilt thou bind him for thv 
maidens ? Shall thy companions make a banquet of him ? 
Shall they part him among the merchants ? Canst thou fill 
his skin with barbed irons ? or his head with fish-spears ? 
Who can discover the face of his garment i or who can come 
to him with his double bridle i 



SCRIPTURAL ALPHABETICAL POETRY. 

A is for Adam, who was the first man ; 

He broke God's command and then sin began. 

B is Bartimeus, who as Jesus passed by, 
For mercy and sight did earnestly cry. 

C is for Cain, who his brothe|^did kill ; 
Abel wa^t^htpous, but Cain would do ill, 
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t> is for Daniel, who ceased not to pray ; 

Though threatened with death, he kneeled three times 
a day. 

£ is for Elijah, who by ravens was fed 

Both morning and evening, with meat atiid with bread. 

P is for Felix, who fear'd when he heard • 

Of judgement to come, but repentance deferred'. 

G is Goliath, who Israel defied ; 

But David him slew, for on God he relied. 

H is for Hannah, God heard when she pray'd, 
Though Eli mistook the words that she said. 

I is for Isaac, Abraham^s desire : 

And yet he resign'd him, when God did require. 

J is for Joseph, whom his brethren sold ; 

But God was with him, to guide and uphold. 

K is for Korah, who awfully died ; 

The earth swallowed him up and those with him allied. 
« 
L is for Lydia, whose heart God did open ; 

To attend to the things which by Paul were spoken. 

M is for Mary, who the better part chose. 

And sat at Christ's feet : not a word would she lose. 

N is for Noah, who found favour with God ; 

And was sav'd, when the world was destroy'd by a flood, 

O was Obadiah, who, the prophets to save. 
One hundred concealed, and fed in a cave. 

P is for Peter, his Lord he denied, 

Xnd, vainly* presuming, temptation defied. 

Q was the Quail which Grod did provide. 

The Jews to sustain, when for flesh-meat they cried. 

R is for Ruth, who her mother-in-law 

I>etermined to follow, and would not withdraw. 

S is for Stephen, who for Christ suffered death, 
And pray'd for his murderen^With his last breath. 
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12 • INI*AKTaE INSTBUCTER. 

T is for Timothy, who from a child kneW; 

The. Scriptures, and made' them his rule of life too. 

U is for Uzzah, who, though not sanctified, 

Put his hand to the ark, and was smitten and died. 

V is the Vine ; and Christ is the root, 
Supplying each branch, with life and with fruit 

W is the widow, who, though very poor, 
Would give all she had, and trust God for mor 

X is the cross, on which Jesus died. 
It was for our sins, he was crucified. 

Y is the Youth, who, rechning his head. 
Fell asleep while Paul preach'd, and was taken up dead 

Z is for Zoar, where Lot pray'd to be : 
It reminds me of Christ, a refuge for me. 
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Comparing 5j/ resemblances and differences. 

In what do an owl and hawk resemble each other 1 They are 

both anmials — ^both4)irds of prey, and similar as to their size. 

* In what do they differ from each other ? The owl sees 

and flies by night ; and the hawk during the day. The eyes 

and head of the former appear larger than those of the latter. 

Are there any resemblances between a bat and an eaglet 
They are both fowls of the air and wild animals. The bat 
is small, has webbed wings, and flies, fluttering about at 
night. The eagle is large and strong, and soars so high in 
the air, that he is called the king of birds. 

Will you compare a goose and turkey? They arc both 
large domestick fowls. A goose has a long neck;, spoon hH\ 
webbed feet, is covered with oiled feathers, and swims in ihe 
water. A turkey does not go in the water, and his fearers 
are not smooth l^e those of a goose. * 

Will you telUme something about a lamb and a lionf 
They are both animals and quadrupeds. The lamb is a small, 
innocent dameslkk animal, and feeds on clover and other 
tender blades of grass. The lion is a large beast of prey, has 
a shaggy mane^ and is so strong and courageous, tnat he 10 
called the king of%easts. 
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aUBSTiONS^ RELATING TO GOVEBNMENT. 

What is an empire? An enipire consists of several large 
countries, subject to one sovereign, called an emperour. 

What is a kingdom 1 *A imgdom is the extent of country, 
subject to one sovereign, called a king. 

What is a dutchy 1 A dtUehy or principdBty is a less 
extent of country, governed by one, who himself is subject to 
the supreme power. 

What is a state 1 A st&te is a larg-*^ society of men, united 
under one government for tbcir common security and wel- 
fare. 

What is the constituti<>n of a state ? The const&uiHon of a 
state is the body of fundamental laws, which secures the 
rights of the people, and regulates the conduct of their rulers. 

What is the sovereignty of a state ? The sovereigiUy of a 
state is the powe;^^ by which it is governed. 

Of what does a regular government f^onsist I Every regular 
government consists of three branch^, the legislativey th^ 
judictary, and the execuHve. 

What is the legislative power? The legisUxture or Ugisla- 
Hve power, makes the laws for the government of the-people. 

Of what is the legislative power composed ? The legisla^ 
Hvepcnoer is generally composed of three others. 

What are they in the United Sta^ 1 In the government of 
the United States, are the President, the Senate, and the'Abti^e 
of Representaike^, 

When assemUed, what are they called ? When assemf^ed, 
they are called the Congress, 

Of what does the legislature consist in the individual 
states ? In the individual states, the l^gislatwre consists of a 
Govemoftr, Senate, and House of Repr^tTUatwes. 

jVhen convened, what are they called ? In some of the 
states they 'are called the General Asseimhly; in others, the 
€renetal Comi,^ as in Massachusetts. 

Of whatisvttm tegidhitive power composed in.Englaad?. 
In England the hgjiJslaJtwre is composed of the jSmg^and two 
separate bodies of men, called Lords and Commons. The 
Lords 'are the JfohQitg; the Commons ^e chosen by the 
pe{>ple. When these branches are assembled to make laws, 
and to deliberate on national affairs, they are called the 
'Pwrliameni. 

What is the judiciary % The judimry is that branch of a 

2 
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Regular governmoit, which explains the law, and hears am 
determiAes all complaints. . It is vested in several jii%efy wb 
form a cotot. 

What is the executive power i The (uceetitke fov^er sees 
that the. laws are put in execution. It is vested either ia a 
GwirwAxr^ Preddenty £tng, or Emperowr. 

What is the form of a government ? The farm of a govern' 
ment is the particular manner in which it is exercised. 

How many kinds of government are there 1 There an 
three kinds of government, which, under various modifica^ 
tions, constitute all others ; monarchy^ arUtocrucgy and demo- 
cracy. ^ - 

What is a monarchy ? A monan^lw is where the sovereisnt^ 
or hipreme power is vested in the n&nds of one individual, 
called a monarchy whether a king or ojiemperour. 

What is a limited monarchy f A UndJUd monarchy is wh^re 
the power of the sovereign is limited by law. 

What is an arbitrary. monarchy? An arhUraryy or cAsohU 
monarchy^ is where the sovereign is not limited by law ; but 
hf disposes of the lives and property of his subj^^ at his 

pleasure. 

What is an absolute government 1 In an absolute govtm- 
mmt there are no laws but the will of the sovereign. If be 
exercise his power with severity and abuse, he is cailed a 
despot, ot tyrant. 

What is an elective monarchy 1 An elective monarchy is 
where the sovereign is appointed by the suffrages or votes of 
the people. 

What is a hereditary monarchy ? A hereditary numarckn 
is where the supreme authority, honours, and titles, descend 
ft-om etoe sovereign to another by right of inheritance, esta- 
Mfehed by law, as from father 1o son. 

What is an aristocracy 1 An aristocracy is where the 
supreme power is vested in a council of select members, s<Hne- 
times called the nohiWy. 

What is a democracy ? A democracy is where the supreme 
.power is exercised by the whole body of the people. 

What is a republick ? A rqmblick is where the •supreme 
power is intrusted by the people to coimcilatj pomposed of 
members, chosen for a limited time, and wher^ there are 
several independent states united in one general government 

What is thegovernmentof the United States ? The^ovein- 
ment of the United'States is a republick. 

What is a mixed government ? A mixed govonm&^, par- 



takas 9i iBMtareAy, aumtomicy^ and imoeraey^ as is exempMed 
in the^ British government. 



DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. 

What 18 religian 1 Religion is a system of (bvine faith and 
worship. 

How many kinds of religion are there *? There are fow 
kmds of rehgion, the Pagan or Heaiheny the Jemsh^ theCkm- 
tian^ and the MahimeUmy or more properly «/(foAamme^{an. 

What is Paganism i Pagamm is the worship of false gods,^ 
such as idoh (x bnagesy made hy men's hands ; or nsbtural 
objects, as the sun, moon, and stars, rivers, and sometiines 
ferocious beasts, or other objects. 

What is Judaism ? JudaUm is the worship of the one true 
Grod, as revealed in the Old Testament ; but it rejects the 
New Testament 

Wha^is Christianity? Christiamfy is the worship otikt 
true Goa, as revealed in both the Old and New Testameiits, 
and as taught by Jesus Christ, and his disdples and apostles. 

What is Mahometanism 1 JSfo&ometonwm, or Islamsmj is 
a S3r8tem of faith and worship composed of Pftgasdmiy Judtmn^ ^ 
and ChrigHaniiy, 

Who was the author oi this system ? Mahomet, or Mo- 
hammed, a celebrated impostor of Arabia,, was the author ot 
this system. 

What are the followers of Mahomet called t His followers 
are called Mahometimsy ot JHuss^mana, 

What book contains their religion % The book containing 
their religion is called the J&mn, or ^Icartm. 

How is the Christian religion divided? The Christian 
religion is divided into various sects or denominations. 

What is the Roman Catholick religion 1 The Roman 
CuihMck religion, or Paptruy professes to be the Christian 
nriigion, an4 Offers from otner denominations principally in 
the belief of the f»/aII«M% and supremacy of the Popcy in 
Latin P(^ si&dfying^father. 

What IS understood by the infallibility of the Pope ? By 
the mfaU^iStp of the Pope, is understood that the Pope oan- 
oot err in ecclesiastical matters. 
» ' What is meant hy his supremacy !^ By his stipremacyj is 
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meant his pQwer qr .authority over all the churchee, tbi» 1qiI0b, 
and princes of the earth. 

What was the consequence of the cotruptions and abuses 
of Popery? In coagaguftncMirfihe 4Sorir«^pti(ms and abuses of 
popery, a schism or rupture was, in the sixteenth century, 
made in the church of Rome^ or popery. 

Who are the Protestants ? The Protestants are those, who 
separated themselyes, and protested against the authority and 
decre^es of the Pope and his adherents. 

What are those Christians called, who leject the CathoUck 
religion 1 All de^minations of Christians who reject the 
CathoUck reUgion^ are called protestants and reformed ; but by 
the Roman Catholicks they are called hereUcks, 

What is the separation of the Protestants from the Roman 
Catholicks called ? The separation itself is called the rejfer- 
^nation. 

How aj:e the Protestants divided? The ProtAstaaais are 
gain divided into various sects. 

Who are the Calvinists? The Coitjinwte are those who 
embrace the opinions of erne of the most eminent reformers,. 
CoMn. 

Who are the Lutherans ? The Luiherans are those who 
embrace the opinions of another of the most eminent refor- 
mers, Luther. 

What is Episcopacy ? Episcopacy is the government of the 
church by bishops. Episcopalians maintain, that there are 
three orders of OTiicers or clergy in the regularly constituted 
church, viz. bishf^, priest^ or mimstery and deacon. At the 
time of the Saviour's ministry, thei*e were Christy who is 
styled the Bishop of souls, the ty;elve <mo8tleSy er elders^ and 
the seventy'two disomies. During the Jewish dispensation, 
there were thi'ee orders^ the high priest, the priestSy and levites. 

What is the church form of government called ? This 
form of government is sometimes called preVacyy or Ue* 
rarchy. 

Who are the Presbyterians 1 The Presbyterians are gene- 
rally Calvinists, and allow no superiority among the ministers 
of religion, who are called Presbyters. The church is governed 
by meej:ings, called presbyteries^ or syfiodsj consisting of minis- 
ters and lay members, called ruling elders* 

When a religion is sanctioned by law, what is it called 1 
When a religion is sanctioned by law, and its teachers sup- 
ported by the publicly it is called the esti^^Ushed r^igion, or 
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etaneA ; ns Sfi9€opmf m Eng|Mi4 and Pre$bytmmim in 
Scotland 

What are those called who dilSer fran the established 
ehurcfa ? Those who differ flrom the establMied church, are 
called di$9eni€r$9 nonamformisiSy dUridentSy seeeders^ sectarksy 
pmitan$f 4^. If these are allowed opeidy ta profess their 
reUrioQy they are said to be tolerated. ' 

Who ere the Baptists ? Bapihts are those who deny the 
authority of infant baptism. 

Who are the Independents? IndepmdmtSy or Ccngrega- 
HonaUBtSy are those who assert that there is no authority in 
9cripture for a nsttional or established religion. 

[The above f^om Ciunming'fl Geography.} 

The JU$ihaii»t8 are said to be so called from the method or 
regularity of their lives. Whether this ep^ket was originally 
designed as a title of respect oi* derision, it is a ba^& which 
BO member of that denomination should be ever ashamed 
to wear. 
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Ckogrophkal Qfrntims and Dtjmtims. w^ 

What is the earth ? The earth is a lar^e globe, the diame- 
tfix of which is about 8,000 miles, and its circumference is 
about 25,000 miles. 

What is the first general division of the earlh? The greafr 
natural division of the earth's surface, is into Imi and wa;t&r. 

How is the land divided ? The land consists of continents, 
islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, capes, mountains, hills, dales, 
and coasts. 

What is a continent % A contbuaiU is a great extent of land, 
no where entirely separated by water. 

How many continents are there % There are two conti- 
nents, the eastern and the western* 

How is the eastern continent divided ? The eastern con- 
tinent is divided into Europe^ .tfm, and Afma, 

How is the'westem continent divided? The western con- 
tineht is divided into JV*ortft Amerka and Sov^h America. 

What is an island 1 An island is a portion of land eniirely 
surrounded by water ; os-Great Britainy. Newfoundland^ Cuba, 
Madagascar, 

What is a peninsula? A peninsula is a portion of land 
almost surrounded by water, as Spaing Florida. 

2* 
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Whakt 18 jm isihmm 1 An kthmu-iB & mxrcfv n^nei 
land which joins a peninsula to the main land ; as tha.iathmitt 
of Dmm^ the isthtaus of Suez. , . 

WhfUi is a cape 1 A eape is a point of land ftfojecting into 
the sea ; as- Cape Qid, Cape Hmn. 

What- is a moimtain % A movntam is a^nortion of land 
elevated to a great height above the surFoiHMRQJB; country. 

What is a MU I When the Itind rises to a asoall. height, it 
is called a,hiU. 

What are the spaces, called, situated between hilb? The 
spaces between hills, are called dcAes or vaiby#. 

What is a volcano ? A v6lc($no is a bunung mountain whieh 
emits smoke and flame. 

What is a coast 1 ' A coast or shore is the miargin of land 
bordering on the sea, or the bank of a river. 

How is the water divided? The water is composed of 
oceans, lakes, seas, sounds, bays, or gulfs, harbours^ foads, 
straits, rivers, «nd friths. 

What are oceans 1 The largest co&ections of water on the 
globe are called ocemis. There ai-e fiV^ oceans ; the Indian 
ocean, lying between Africa and New Holland ; the ^tkau 
tick, between America on one side, and Ehxrope and Africa on 
the other ; the Pacifick, between America on one side, and 
Asia and New Holland on the other ; the JSTorthem or ^rc- 
ticky around the north pole; the Southern, -Bioxiad the south 
pole. 

What is a lake ? A lake is a collection of water, in the 
interiojur of a country, as lake Superiovr, and lake Erie, 

What is a sea ? A sea is a large collection of water, commu^ 
nicating with an ocean, as the Mediterranean sea^ the BalticL 

What is a sound ? A sound is a small sea so shallow that 
it may be sounded ; as Long Island sound. 

What is a gulph ? A gulph or bay is a part of an ocean, 
sea, or lake, extending up into the land. 

What is a harbour 1 A harbour or haven is a part of the sea, 
almost surrounded by land^ where vessels may anchor with 
safety. 

What is a road ? A road is a place at some distance* from 
tlie shore where ships may safely ride at anchor. 

What is a strait ? A strait is a narrow channel connectin g 
two large bodies of water ; as the strait of Gibraltar. 

What is a river 1 A river is a large stream of inland water ; 
small streams are called brooks. 
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What fc-a frith 1 A'frithy or eshu^y is the part of aTHver to- 
T^arde its^moath which is afiected by the tide, it may be 
considered as an arm of the sea. 
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THE AIR, 

Harriet, is there any thing about you besides the things 
which you can see 1 Yes, all around me there is air, which is 
invisible. 

How can you be made sensible, that you are surrounded 
by air ] If I swing my hand fast, the air can be felt ; and 
when I run, my face feels its gentle resistance. 

What is air 1 It is that subtle fluid, which enables man- 
kind and the animals to breathe ; the element that encom- 
passes the earth. 

What is. the air called, when it moves slowly, or with a 
strong motion 1 In eithi^r case it is denominated wind. 

How can you tell^' when the air is in motion 1 I can see 
little particles of dust moving : the leaves of the trees move 
also, and other things. 

What is a breeze 1 A gentle motion of the air. 

What is a gale ? It is when the wind blows stronger thaa 
in a breeze ; yet not tempestuous. 

What is a tempest ? A violent wind, a hurricane. 

Does the wind, ever do any injuiy 1 When it rises into a 
violent storm^ it prostrates fields of grain, trees, fences, barns, 
houses', and destroys vessels, by which means the lives of 
human beiiigs are sometimes destroyed. 

Docs the wind ever do any good ? Its utility is inunense, in 
carrying away smoke and unwholesome air ; and in rendering 
the atmosphere cool and pleasant. It is also instrumental of 
great good, by bringing clouds and showers which water the 
ground. On the water it is highly useful, by propelling 
vessels in their different courses. 

Of what use is air ? It enabled us to breathe, and is essen- 
tial to animal life. When we inhale, the air into our lungj, 
'our bosoms swell, which would occasion great distress, if it 
were not immediately exhaled. 

Why cannot any person live long under the water ? Be- 
cause, in that element, there is not a sufficient portiofi of air , 
to enable him to continue breathing. 

Why do fishes die shortly after being taken out of the 



water ? Because they ace so coostilated, %ft to require a co&» 
stant st^ply of water, and a comparatively small (fnantity of 
air to suppcHTt life. 

Suppcne a person should be shut up in a small tight place, 
where there was but little air, what would become of him 1 
He would soon die, for the want of a sufficient supply of air 
for breath and sustenance. 

Which way dbes the air go that we breathe-l Upwards; 
because it is a liltl'e heated, and rendered lighter than the 
common air. 

What is our breath 1 The air, when inhaled or drawn into 
the lungs, is our breath ; but when it is exhaled, or breathed 
out, il is no more our breath ; for it mingles with the common air. 

What malces fire bum ? Air. 

What artificial aid is sometimes used to make the air ^o to 
the fire fast 1 The beUows. 

What natural aid will increase the air ? Our mouths. 

What bears up the clouds ? The air, in which they float 
somewhat as a stick of wood does in the water. 

How do birds fly in the air ? They strike it so frequently 
with their wings, and with such force, that they are borne up, 
and carried about in the atmosphere with entire safety. 

If the air had been made much heavier and thicker than it 
is, would it have been as well for us ? It would not ; foii^^we 
then should have experienced great difficulties to breathe 
and Hve. 

Suppose it had been made much lighter and thinner, what 
then > It would not have supported the birds and cloi^s, nor 
animal Ufe. 

Suppose there were no air ? Then the birds could not fly 
anymore; the clouds would fall down to the ground ; the fire 
would all go out ; and all animals and people would die. 



HEAT AND COLD. 

Charles, how can you tell, whether any thing is hot or cold ? 
iBy the sense of toucn, or feeling. 

t What is the difierence between hot and warm 1 Any thing 
which is a little heated, is rendered warm ; but to become hot, 
it must be heated greatly. Warm implies a* moderate tem- 
perature of heat ; hot, its increase to an excessive degree. 
. What is the meaning of the terms, cool and cold ? , In a 



compurative vieW'Cctd imptfes a gr€«^r degree, or state of 
coldness than the term, cool, does. 

Suppose ice is placed near the fire, or lead pat into it, 
what change takes place? They become melted, or* dis- 
solved. 

Can wax, tallow, and iron be melted by heat ? They can. 

Will every thing which is solid, melt by heat % It will not : 
wood is reduced to ashes, or calcined* ^ 

Suppose that water, or milk, is placed, where i]t is very 
cold, what change is e^cted ? It freezes, or is congealed. 

Will oil and quicksilver harden by cold ? They will, if it 
is very cold indeed. 

Will every thing which is liquid, harden by cold? No ; 
alcohol, spirits of tutpentine, of nitre, &c. will not. 

If you should put hot iron into cold water, what changes 
would take place 1 The iron would be cooled, and the water 
waraied. 

What, if you should put cold iron into hot water? The 
iron would be warmed, and the water cooled. 

What, if you put your hand upon a cold stone ? My hand 
JB cooled, and the stone warmed. 

Can you tell me whait is meant by the phrases, warm day 
and cold day ; warm Weather and cold weather? They de- 
Q0t9 that the air all around us, is either warm or cold. 

Why is it so raudh warmer in lOTiimer than in winter ? 
Because the sun is then more nearly over our heads. His 
rays come to the earth more directly in summer ; and more 
obliquely in winter, which occasion's the principal changes of 
the temperature of the weather, or the extremes of cold and 
heat. 

What makes our bodies warm ? Friction, which is occa- 
^oned by the action of the blood throughout the system, and 
by the action of the lungs int respiration. 

Do not our clothes really «iake our bodies Warm by gene- 
rating heat ? They do not : they merely serve to keep them 
from becoming cold, by preveiiting their coming constantly 
hi contact with the surrounding air. 

Why do people increase the quantity of bed clothes for their 
covering during a very cold night ? To protecttheir . bodies 
from the keenness of the air, and to confine the heat which 
they produce ; and thus are they kept comfortably warm. 

If you were to wrap a stone in Qannds and furs would they 
xnftke it warm 1 They would not j but, If the stone should 
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be previously warmed, they would a^re to keep it Aom 

cooling fiELSt 

Sumiose the heated sUme should not be wrapt up, what 
then f The surrounihag air would move away, and the stone 
would be continually exposed to the approaching cold air. 
Thus, if a cold wind should blow upon a piece of hot iron, it 
would cool faster tlutn a similar piece would,^ protected from 
the constant approach and contact of the air. In like maa- 
ner, if a warm wind should blow upon a piece of ice, or upon a 
anow-baU, it would melt faster than it would to be kept coa- 
stantiy in a«cool place. 

What is me effect, if you run, or walk very fast] It makoi 
jp^e quite warm in consequence of the increased motion, and 
exertion. 

Suppose you rub your hands together some time, what 
then 1 They are made warmer than^ usual t^ the contact of 
action. 

If you should rub two pieces of wood together hard and fast 
for some time, what would be the effect 1 The sides in con- 
tact would be heated by the friction. 

Now my child, listen, whilst I tell you a few things. If 
you wet any thing in cold water, it will be warmer, wnen it 
is drying; but, if it be wet in warm water, it will become 
cooler by drying. 

If you blow m your hands with your mouth, when they 
a^ very cold, they will grow warm ; but, if you blow in them, 
when they are quite warm, your breath will serve to make 
them coo^ as your breath is cooler, or not so warm as yQur 
hands, when heated. 






THE WEATHER, THUNDER, UGHTNING, &e. 

Charles, can you mention some of the different kinda of 
weather 1 Clear, cold, cloildy, chilly, fair, foggy, frosty, hot, 
rainy, sultry, stormy, warm, and windy weather. 

What can you say about the shape and size of the cbop^ 
of rain? Their form is globular or round ;. and they are of 
different sizes. 

. In what direction does the rain fall, to the ground 1 Some* | 
times perpendicularly, and at other tijcaes obUquely. . * ., \ 

What 18 the difference between a shower and a storm f A | 
shower is soon past : astormis violent, or of longer duration \ 
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Which fids* through the air swifteeit, snow, rain, m hfiil? 
Hail dpes ; and snow comes the slowest r 

Why? Because hail isx>f the greatest density or solidity; 
^d snow is of the least 

What great good is <tone by rain ? The air is purified ; the 
water upon the earth is rendered salubrious; and in warm* 
weather, by it vegetation is juroduced. 

Do the rivers in winter freeze solid to the bottom 1 Tixey 
do Dot 

Why 1 Because the whither grows warm again, before the 
water which is deep becomes sufficiently cold to the bottom 
^freezing. 

How is snow formed 1 By vapours freezing in the air. 

How is hail formed ? By water freezing in the air after it 
is formed into large drops. Hail caiinot be foimed, unless the 
air is very cold. The reason that we ever have hail in the 
suBimer, is, that it ja sometimes sufficiently cold to freeze 
high4n the air, whilst it is warm near the ground. If snow 
sbould be formed in the sky in very warm weather, it would 
melt, before it would reach the ground : but as hail is much 
more solid and heavy, it falls quicker, frequently before it is 
melted. 

Are thunder and lightning always really togethea^? .They 
are. — Do we always see the lightning, and hear the thunder 
at the same time 1 We do not. »^ 

Why 1 Because they are sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance from us ; and, as hght proceeds much ^.wifter than 
sound, so the light of the lightning comes to us-'quicker than 
the sound of the thunder; hence we frequently see the 
lightning first. 

When we see a flash of lightning, what then 1 Unless it ^ 
be at a great distance, we may expect to hear it thundeir 
instantly. 

When the lightning and thunder are near together, or come 
in quick succession, what are we to conclude 1 That neither 
of them is far distant ; but both near us. 

When a cloud is coming up in 'the day time, which do 
we notice first 1 The thunder, because the brightlight of the 
day prevents u^ from seeing the lightning as soon, unless 
the flash be very vivid. 

Whert a cloud comies up in the night, which is first noticed 1 
The lightning, because the darkness makes it appear brighter, 
«atf the' more readily discerned. 
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When we see ftiBh^s ef ^gb^aingyiifthe evm^sngyiai^ Very 
distant cloud, without heaMng fiiijr^uiid, are we to suppoee, 
that they are always s^^ompani^^ with thunder ? We are. 

In what part of the slJy do We $e^ the arainbow 1 Genera^ , 
in the east, but sometimes in. the west ^ 

'V^ln what part of the day is it seen? Generally towards 
espgiuug, but sometimes in the morning. 
'i^Wfiere must the sun Jae then ? 'Opposite to the cloud in 
which the rainbow appears. — If the rainb«jw is seen in the 
east, ^e sun must of course be in the west ; and if the rain- 
bow is in the west, 4he sun will be in the east. 

Can ^e ever see a rainbow at noon ? We cannot ; for its 
appearmice must be in the opposite hemisf^ere. 

How is the rainbow produced 1 By the shining of the sun 
upon the drops of water in a shower : — ^that is, by the refrac* 
tion and reflection of the sun's rays at that time in a circulax 
manner, caused by the sun and the jiurface of the earth 
being circular. 



THE SUN. 

Wbf^ is the sun ? It is that vast, luminous body in the 
heavens whioh gives us light and heat. 

How far from us is the sun ? Ninety-five millions of miles. 

How large is it 1 More than a million of times larger ttein 
the earth. 

Is the moon as large as the sun? Np,'' the moon is 
mere^ a secondary planet, and is forty times smaller than 
our earth. 

T# the moon as far distant from us as the sun is ? Nq ; it 
is pi|ly. 240,000 miles distant frdm us, which is a distance 
less than one fourth of a milUon. 

Is the suil always in the same place in the heavens 1 The 
sun does not revolve around any other heavenly body; to 
form an orbit lik^ that of any of the planets ; as it is the 
great centre of a*^ their revolutions ; still it moves round on 
its own axi^ and in a very small orbit. 

What is that light of the sun called which is seen before 
his rising? Dawn. / * 

What name is given to that ligbH which is ^een after the 
eunsets? It is cafled twilight. 

Would it not be as well, were there no dawn ? No; for 
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lh6 lil^hti of the sun would then Wst upon ua so suddenly, 
that it would dazzle and injure out eyes. 

Suppose there were no t^light^ what would be the incon- 
venience ? Then, at the setting of tBe sun, we shotdd all be 
left instantaneously in darkness, which would involve many 
in great perplexities respecting the arrangement of theiA. 
business, by their being frequently unprepared for so sudden 
an event. 

Can you see any light of the sun, when it is cloudy ] Yes, 
much light shines through the cloiuls. 

What is the zenith 1 That point in the sky which is di- 
rectly over our heads, is called the zenith. 

Which way from this point is the sun at noon 1 South. 

In what direction from us in the heavens is the sun at 
midnight ? He is then south of the nadir, which is the point 
directly opposite to our feet. 

When does the sun pass the highest in the heavens, and 
the nearest to the zenith and nadir in his course ? On the 
21st of June, which is the longest day in the year. 

When is his circuit the farthest south of the zenith and 
aadirT The 21st of December, which is the shortest day in 
the year. 



THE MOON. 

Is the moon always really of the same shape ? It is. 

Why does it exhibit to us such varied appearances 1 Be- 
cause we discern only the different parts of its various situ- 
ations, upon which the sun shines. 

How much of the moon is always bright ? One half is 
always bright, except when it is ecli{)sed for a few minutes 
by the earth, passing directly between it and the sun. 

Why does not the sun appear thousands of thousands of 
^ times larger than the moon 1 Because he is at a distance 
fropa us immensely greater than that of th« moon. 

When the moon -and the sun arc nearly in the same part * 
of the sky what happens? Then is the time of the ne^ 
moon : it is then shaped Uke a bow as to its bright appear- 
ance ; and this takes place when both the sun and moon aie 
in the western horizon. * 

What is the appearance of the moon, when it is in the 
douth at sunset ?. It is then half moon. 

S 
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Suppose the moon is in the east about the time, of sunset, 
what is its shape ? Then it is full moon. 

Does the moon rise earlier or later every evening? It 
rises about three quartet^ of an hour later. 

How long is the time from one new moon to another 1 
About 29 days, 12 hours. 



THE STARS. 

What ve stars ? The fixed stars are vast, luminous bodies, 
situated in the heavens at such an immense distance from 
us, that they appear Uke mere shining points. 

Are the fixed stars opaque bodies like the planets ? They 
are not : they are doubtless suns to other worlds, as our sun 
is to this, and to the other planets in our system. 

Are all the stars of the same size 1 They are of different 
magnitudes, and exhibit different degrees of brightness. 

Do the stars merely fade away in appearance as the sun 
rises in the morning, or do they actuall)'' move away from 
the sky ? They simply disappear from our sight on the ac- 
count of the superioiir effulgence of the sun ; for there are as 
many above our heads at midday in the starry heavens as 
there are at midnight. 

Where do the stars rise and set ? They generally rise in 
the east and set in the west. 

Do not all the stars thus rise and set 1 They do not : 
those in the northern part of the sky pass continually round 
one star, called the North, or polar star. • 

Do the stars move among themselves? They do not: 
they all pass round together. 

Are there, not any stars which move about among the 

other stars ? — ^There are a few which.are called planets ; but 

^ tbey are opaque bodies, wandering worlds ; and are not suns 

*^like the fixed stara^; for they derive their Ught from our sun. 

*> In what do the fixed stars and the planets differ in their 

V appearance 1 The stars twinkle ; and the hght of the planets 

is mofe steady. 

Efeasormg for the chUd, — ^The sun is 96,000,000 of miles 
from the earth ; and as we hve on the earth we must be 
96,000,000 of miles from the sun. 

Tl^ sun is more than a million of times larger than the 
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earth, consequently the earth must be luore than a miUiom of 
times smaller than the sun. 

The sun is four hundred times farther trom us than the 
moon ; hence the moon must be 400 times nearer to vs than 
the sun. If it would take a year for a bird to go to the moon, 
then it would require foui;, hundred years for the bird to go 
to the sun. 



BIBLICAL aUESTIONS. 



Who was the first man in the world ? Adam. 

Who was the first woman ? Eve. 

Out of what was Adam made ? Out of the dust of the 
earth. 

Prom what was Eve formed! Prom one of Adam*s ribs. 

What is the relation of Adam and Eve towards us 1 They 
are called our first parents. 

Where did the Lord put them ? In the garden of Eden. 

For what end ? To dress the garden, to serve Grod, and be 



happy. 
Wha 



'hat trees grew in the garden % Every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight, and good for food : the tree of life also in the 
midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. 

Of which tree were they forbidden to eat ? Of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. 

Who gave names to the animals ? Adanu 



; Did our first parents eat of the forbidden fruit T They did. 
^ Who ate first 1 The woman. 

Who tempted the woman? The serpent. 
, Who gave the fruit to Adam ? Eve. 

What were the names of Adanix's first sons ? Cain ai^d 
Abel. 

What were their employments? Cadn was a tiller of the 
groand, and called a husbieindman ; but Abel was a keeper 
of sheep, and styled a shepherd. 
Who was the .first murderer in the world ? Cain. 
Who was fhe first martyr ? Abel. 
^ What other son of Adam does the Bible menticNti ? Seth, 
f ho ia. the root of the faithful 



•* 
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Who was the fother of such as dwell in tents, and have 
cattle? Jabal. 

Who was the feither of all such as handle the harp and 
organ % His brother Jubal. 

Who was the instructer of every artificer in brass and.iron1 
Tubal-Cain. 

What took place in the days of Enos, the son of Seth ? 
Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord; to 
separate themselves from the irreligious by a pubUck pro- 
fession of the reUgion, appointed by the only living and tree 
God. 

Who was the oldest man in the world 1 Methuselah, who 
lived 969 years. 

What was the character of Enoch ? He walked with God. 

What became of him 1 He was translated to heaven : he 
did not die as other men, but hi^ body was changed into ^ 
glorified body. 

How was the old world destroyed 1 By the flood. 

At what time 1 About 1656 years after the creation. 

For what were the people of that generation destroyed 1 
On the account of their grievous sins against Grod. 

What are the inhabitants of the world sometimes called, 
who lived before the deluge 1 Antediluvians. 

Who were saved from that great destruction ? Noah and 
his wife, his three sons and their wives. 

How many persons were in this family ? Eight. 

How were they «aved 1 By the ark which Noah built. 

Can you give a description of the ark ? The lenffth was 
300 culDits ; the breadth 50 cubits ; and the height 30 
cubits. 

How long was Noah in building the ark ? One hundred^ 
and twenty years. 

Why so long ? To give warning to the world, and space 
to repent of their sins. 

Was he therefore called a preacher of righteousness? 
He was. 

How long was the rain and flood in coming ? Forty days 
and forty nights. 

How long did the waters prevail upon the earth % One 
hundred and fifty days, begades the period of raining, forty 
days and forty night& 

How long was Noah in the ark % One year, or 365 days. 



^ 
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How many sons had Noaht Three-— Shem, Hanvwd 
Japhet. 

which of them was the best ? Shem. 

Which of them was the worst 1 Ham. 

From which of them are we descended 1 From Japhet. 

Where did the ark rest 1 Upon the momtains of Ararat. 

What did Noah s^id forth from the ark to see if the 
waters were abated t He sent foxih first a raven, and after- 
wards a dove. 

What did the Lord appoint as a token of his covenant 
with Noah, that the waters shall no matt become a flood to 
destroy all flesh ? The bow in the cloudy which we call a 
rainbow. 

For what was Nimrod famous? He was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord. 

Who built Nineveh 1 Ashur, the grandson of Noah. 

What was the first language in the world 1 The Hebrew, 
probably. 

When began the diversity of languages 1 At the building 
of Babel. 

Whose son was Lot ? The son of Haran, and gmndson of 
Abram. 

How was Sodom destroyed ? By fire and brimstone from 

heaven. 

Were any of the inhabitants saved from ita destruction H 
Yes : Lot, his wife, and two daughters. 

What became of his wife ? She was turned into a pillar 
of salt. 

What was the cause ci this singular judgement ? Her 
supreme attachment to the world, which was manifested 
by her looking back to Sodom, in opposition to the expreijs 
command of God. 



Who is styled the father of the faithful ? Abraham. 

What was the greatest trial of his faith ? The offering up 
of his ^n Isaac at God's command. 

How many sons had Isaac ? Two — Esau and Jacob. 

How many sons had Jacob ? Twelve ; from whom de- 
scended the twelve tribes of Israel. 
' Which of them was the first-bwn, or the ddest ? Reuben. 

Which was the youngest? Benjamin. 
} Which of them was sold into Egypt 1 Joseph. 

. a* 



.' Who. sold him? Hie brethren. 

What were the names of Jacob's wives ? Leah and Rachfi. 

How did he obtain them from his uncie Laban ? By serving 
him seven years for each. 

Where did Esau and his descendants settle 1 In mount Seir. 

From which of the twelve tribes did the Lord choose his 
priests and ministers 1 From the tribe of Levi. 

From vrtiich of them did Christ come? From the tribe 
of Judah. 

What are the descendants of Jacob called? Israelites, 
after his name IsrcieL 

How were they oppressed in Eg3rpt? They were enslaved, 
and their male children destroyed in the river Nile. 

Who oppressed them ? Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

Whom did the daughter of Pharaoh engage to nurse Moses, 
the Hebrew child, which she preserved and adopted as her 
own 1 The mother of Moses. 

Whom did Moses marry ? Zipporah, the daughter of Reuel, 
the priest of Midian. 

How many plagues did the Lord send upon Egypt ? Tea 

How were the Egyptians at last destroyed ? They were 
drowned in the Red Sea. 

How were the children of Israel preserved from, the over- 
flowing waters ? The Lord divided the seas so that they went 
through on dry land. 

What man was their conducter to bring ttem out of Egypt,? 
Moses. 

How were they directed through the wilderness ? By a 
pillar of cloud during the day, and a pillar of fire by night. 

How were they fed in the desert ? By manna from heaven. 
*. How did they obtain drink in that dry place ? The Lord 
Ibrought water out of the rock that followed them, all the way. 

Who was the father of Moses and Aaron ? Amran. 

Who were swallowed up by the opening of the earth? 
Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

For What ? For rebelling against Moses and Aaron. 

What was the number of the children of Israd when they 
came out of Egjrpt ? About six hundred thousand men, be- 
sides aged persons and children, wbich would increase the 
number perhaps to two millions. 

How many of these went inta Canaan ? None but Caldr 
and Joshua. 

What became of the rest ? They died ia the wilderness^ 
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What heinous sin did they commit ? The makii^ axid wor* 
shipping of the golden calf. 

Who was the meekest man 1 Moses. 

Who was the strongest man? Sampson. 

Who was the most patient man ? Job. . 

Who was the man according to Grod's own heart 1 David. 

Who werb the most beautiful m^n ? Adam and Absalom. 

Who was the wisest man 1 Solomon. 

Who was Solomon ? The soa of David, agd king of 
Jerusalem. 

Who built the temple of Jerusalem ? Solomon. 

When was it built 1 About 1000 years before Christ. 

Who were cast into the fiery furnace ? Shadiach, Meshach, 
and Abedneffo. 

For whatf Because they would not worship Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden image. 

Who was cast into the lion's den ? Daniel. 

For what 1 Because he would not forbear praying to God. ' 

Who was cast into the sea, and swallowed up by a great 
fish 'i Jonah. 

Were all these holy men preserved ? They were, by the 
power and mercy of God. 

What time was the Saviour born 1 About 4000 years after 
the creation of the world. 

Who was the king in Judea at that time ? Herod. 

Who was the emperour of Rome 1 Augustus. 

Who was Christ's forerunner 1 John the Baptist. 

What became of him 1 He was beheaded in prison by Herod. 

For what was he beheaded 1 Because he reproved Herod 
&r having Herodias to wife. 

Who first published Christ's birth? The angels. 

To whom was the glad tidings proclaimed? To the 

sheoherds. 
Who firet worshipped Christ after be was bom ? The three 

wise men of the East. 
How were they led to him ? By a star. 
Who slew the young children of Bethlehem ? Herod. 
For what did he slay them ? Because) he thought to sl^y 

Christ among them. 

How did Christ escape the execution of his murderous der 
sign ? He was carried into Egypt by Joseph and Mary. 
• How many apostles did Christ choose.T Twelve. ,^ 
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Which of them did he love most 1 John. 

Which of them w&s most zealous % Peter. 

Which of them did he take to be wkness of his transfigu- 
ration and agony ? Peter, James, and John. 

Which of them denied him 1 Peter. 

Which of them betrayed him 1 Judas. 

For how much did he betray him? For thirty pieces of 
silver. 

What became of Judas ? He despaired, and hung himself. 

Who condemned Christ to be crucified? Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman governour. 

Who stirred up Pilate to this wicked deed ? The Jews. 

Which of the apostles was first killed % Jamea 

Which of them lived the longest ? John. 

Who was the first martyr for Christ 1 Stephen 

What death did he diel He was ston^ to death. 

Who was eaten up of wwms 1 Herod, who killed James 
with the sword. 

Who thought to purchase the Holy Ghost with money? 
Simon Magus. 

Who from a persecutor, became a preacher 1 Paul, who 
was previously called Saul. 

What king was almost persuaded to be a Christian by Paul T 
King Agrippa. 

When was Jerusalem destroyed, both city and temple? 
About 40 years after Christ^s death. 

By whom was this done 1 By Titus, the Roman governour. 

What became of the prophets and apostles generally? 
They suffered martyrdom for the doctrine they taught. Isaiah 
was sawn asunder ; Jeremiah was stoned ; Peter and Andrew 
were crucified ; and Paul was beheaded. 



CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

From the creation of the world to the birth of Jesus Christ, 
was a period of about 4000 years, which duration is termed 
the Jewish era, or the era. of the world. 

The event of the flood was brought about in the year 1656 
of this period. 

Since the birth of Christ, a period of 1832 years has 
elapsed, and this duration is czdled the C^hristiqin era. 
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Egypt was thi» couairy first celebrated for its improve- 
ment in learning. 

The city of Rome was founded 753 yeinrs before the Ciuis- 
tain era, by Romulus ; and in the time of its greatest pros- 
perity is said to have contained 49000,000 of inhabitants. 

Alexander the great was liie son of Philip, king of Mace- 
donia. Making himself master of all Greece, and extending 
his conquests throughout nearly the whole of Asia, he died 
323 years before the birth of Christ. 

Four remarkable empires have existed in the world. Thp» 
first was the Babyloman or Assyrian; the second, the Persian ; 
the third, the Checian; and the fourth, the Roman, 

Jerusalem was destroyed A. D. 70, by Titus Vespasian^ 
the Rojnan general, 

Moses and Aaron were railed up, and appointed by iGrod 
for the deliverance of the Israelites from their bondage in 
Egypt. 

Jbehua, the son of Nun, succeeded Moses, in the govern- 
mejat of the Hebrews. 

Saul, the son of Kish, was the first king of the Jews. 

David, the son of Jesse, was advanced to the ihione after 
his death. Solomon, his son, was the next king, who wa» 
distinguished for his wisdom and riches. 

A division of the kingdom took place, in the reign of 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, when ten tribes revolted, leav^ 
ing only the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin to the suc- 
cession of Dayid. The ten tribes were afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of the house of Israel ; and the two tribes 
were known by the title, the house of Judah, The capital of 
the former was Samaria ; the capital of the latter, Jerusalem, 

The ten tribes continued under the government of their 
kings about 250 years, when they were subdued by the king 
of Assyria^ and carried away captive. 

The two tribes remained in their own country, subject to 
their kings, about 130 years after the captivity of Israel, 
when they were carried away captive by ^ebuehadnezzary 
king of Babylon, They continued in captivity 70 years ; at 
the expiration of which period they were permitted to return 
to their native land. At length they became subject to the 
Romans, who, about forty years after the crucifixion of our 
Saviour, destroyed their city and lemj^e ; and those of the 
people who escaped the sword, were du^rsed among thd 
nations of the earth. * r 
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DEFINITIONS.— LESSON A. 

Mandon^ to give up, desert, forsake 
Jibasemenif the state of being brought low 
Mbreviate^ to shorten by omission * 

Abdkaie^ to give up, to resign, or leave a plac^ 
Merrance^ a deviation from the right way 
Mhorrence, the act of abhoning 
•36ide, to dwell or continue in a place 
Mject^ mean, worthless, contemptible 
AbluerUy that which has the power of cleanfltng 
Jlblulhon^ the act of cleansing 
Abolish^ to put an end to, to destroy 
Abomination^ hatred, detestation 
AbovCy in a high place, ovet head 
Abridge^ to make shorter in words, to contract 
' Abrogation, the act of repeal or taking away 
Abscord, to go away secretly, to hide one's self 
Absolve, to set free from an engagement or promise 
Absolute, complete, unconditional, not limited 
Abstemious, temperate, sober, abstinent 
Abstinmee, fasting, forbearance of any thing 
Abstract, to take one thing from another, to separate 
Abstruse, difficult to be understood, hidden 
ibsurd, unreasonable, without judgement 
Abundance, plenty, exuberance 
Academick, relating to a university 
Accelerate, to make quick, to hasten 
Accident, what happens unfpreseen, the property of a thing 
Acclamation, shouts of applause 
Accommodate, to supply with conveniences 
Accomplish, to complete, to execute fully, to fulfil 
Accoraance, agreement with, conformity to 
Accumulate, to pile up, to heap together 
Accusation, a charge brought against any one, a complaint 
Aekkvtment, the performance of an action 
Acknowhdgmmt, confession of a fault, or of a benefit 

received 
AcquU, to set firee, to clear from a chaiife of guilt 
Acquire, to gain a thing by ouf own labour 
Acute, sharp, ending in a point 
Adage, a proverb, a maxim 
Adequate^ equal to, proportionate 



•"^« 
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Jidhere^ to stick to, to hold together 

Mjacent^ joining upon sometbing, bordering upon 

Mjoum^ to put off to another time 

Jldmomkofiy the hint of a fault or duty, counsel 

^doration^ homage rendered to the Supreme Being 

*Sdoantag€OfiSi profitable, useful 

Adversary^ an enemy, one who opposes 

AduU^ a person arrived to years of discretion and maturity 

Aerial^ belonging to the air ; high 

Affability, easiness of miners, civility, condescension 

Affimtyy relation by marriage, connexion with 

Affluence, exuberance of riches, plenty 

Alien^ a foreigner, one who comes from another country 

Allegory J a figurative discourse 

Allurementy enticement, temptation 

wimendnienty change from bad to better, reformation ' 

Amethyst^ a precious stone of a violet colour 

Amputate, to cut off a limb 

Analysis, a separation of any compound into its several 

parts 
Ande^iit, old, belonging to former times 
Ammadversion, reproof severe censure 
Animosity, vehemence of hatred, passionate malignity * 
Annihilate, to destroy, to reduce to nothing, to annul 
Anonymous, without a name 
Antecedent, going before, preceding 

■ Jkieipate, to take up before the time, to enjoy in imagina- 
tion, to foretaste 
Antler, a branch of a deer's horn 
Arml, an iron block, on which smiths hammer, and shape 

their work 
Appertain, to belong to as of right, or by nature 
Arhour, a bower, a place covered with branches of trees 
Ardour, heat of affection, as love, desire, courage . 
Aromatkk, fragrant, spicy 

Arraign, to bring a prisoner to trial, to accuse -,\. 

Artificial, made by art, not natural 
Ascent, a vvay to go up, the act of rising, an eminence 
Aspiration, breathing after, an ardent wish 
Assail, to attack, to fall upon, to assault 
Assiduity, diligence 

Athletick, strong of body, belonging to wrestling 
Atlas, a book or collectioa of maps 
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Amosphere, the air thut encompsses the earth on all siiSes 

Aum, an extremely small particle 

JhcaidcmSy covetous, inordinate love of money 

^udibk, that which can be heard 

Jluxiliaryy a helper, an assistant . • 

Jlvenucy an alley, or walk of trees before the house ; a way 

by which any place may be entered 
JStzvre, colour of faint blue 
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Badge, a particular mark or token by which one is known 

JBq/^, to defeat, to crush, to overthrow, to elude 

BaiUff, a sheriffs under officer to execute arrests 

Balcony y a frame of wood or stone before a window 

Bakfidy sorrowful, sad, full of mischief 

jSane, poison, mischief, ruin 

Banishy to drive away, to condemn a person to leave his 

own country 
Bankrupty one who is unable to pay his debts 
Barbarityy cnielty, inhuman conduct 
Bargey a pleasure boat, or for burden 
BarometeTy a machine to measure the air 
BarrieTy a fortification, a stop, an obstruction ^ 

Barter y to trade by exchanging one article for another ^ 
Ba^Uisky a kind of serpent, which is said to kill by IcJoking 
Basisy the foundation of any things : the lowest of the thre« 

principal parts of a column ; the pedestal 
Battaliony a division of an army or a regiment 
Balteryy a place upon which cannons are mounted 
Bdelliwfifiy an aromatick gum 
Beatificky belonging to a state of bliss in heaven 
BeauteouSy fair, handsome, elegant in form 
BedlaUy a mad-house 

Beggary one who lives upon ^Ims, a petitioner 
Behammry outward appearance, course of life 
Belchy to eject, or throw wind from the stomach 
Believcy to be persuaded that a thing is true 
Benedktiony a blessing 

Benefaciiony the act of conferring a benefit, benefit conferred 
Benefddly advantageous, profitable 
Benevolenc€y disposition to do good, kindness 
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Benign^ kind, generous, liberal 

Bemgnityy graciousness, actual kindness 

Berry, a small fruit with many seeds 

Besonij an instrument, with which to sweep 

BesiegCy to beset with armed forces, to lay dege 

Betray, to give int6 the hands of an enemy, to discover that 

which has been intrusted to secrecy 
Bewilder, to lose in pathless places, to puzzle 
BibUothec€d, belonging to books or a library ^ • 

Bigotry, prejudice, bUnd zeal 
Biped, an animal having two feet 
Biography, historical account of the Uves of particular 

men 
Bisect, to divide into two parts 
Blade, a spire of grass ; a green shoot of corn ; the sharp 

or striking part of a weapon or instrument 
Blameful, criminal, guilty 

Blank, white, not written upon, without ryhme •, 

Blaspheme, to speak irreverently of jGrod ^ 

Blazon, to display, to embeUish, to explain 
Blemish, a mark of deformity, reproach 
Blend, to mingle together 
Blockade, to shut up a place by siege 
Blood, the red fluid that circulates in the bodies of animals 
Blossom, the flower that grows on plants 
Boisterous, violent, loud, stonny 
. Sdjtdness, courage, bravery, assurance, impudence 
Boon, a gift, a grant ; gay, merry 
Booty, plunder, things stolen 
Borough, a town with a corporation 
Bough, a limb or branch of a tree 
Bountiful, liberal, free, generous 
Bourn, a boundary, a limit ; a brook, a torrent 
Bracelet, an ornament for the arms 
Brandish, to wave or shake, to flourish 
Brevity, shortness, conciseness 
Brieky, in a few words, concisely . 
Btmant, shining, sparkUng ; a diamond of the finest cut 
Buffet, to box, to beat ; a blow with the fist 
BvLoarki a fortification, a wall of defence 
Burglary, the crime of l^reakjng into a house i>y night 
Burmh, to polish, to make bright or glossy j 

Bvxtress, a prop, a support , 
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DEFINITIONS— LESSON C. 

Cobtn, a small room in a ship, a cottage 

Cadaioerousy having the appearance of a carcass 

Cakulatumj practice, manner of reckoning 

CkUendoTy a register of the year, an almanack 

CaUousy hardened, insensible 

Cidumnyy slander, false charge 

^Cakmmiatey to accuse falsely, to slander 

Campaign^ a large, open, level track of ground ; the time 
an army keeps the field 

Canopy^ a covering spread over the head 

Capacious, wide, large, able to hold much 
^ Capricwusy whimsical, fanciful 

CaravaOy a troop, or body of pilgrims, or merchants 
if Caravansaryy a house for the reception of travellers 

Cascade^ a waterfall, a cataract 

CassiOy a sweet spice mentioned by Moses 

CasfMly accident, happening by chance 

Catastrophey a final event, the winding up or conclusion 

Catabguey a list or an enumeration of particulars 
. Catechise, to instruct by asking questions 

CavU^ to object, to raise frivolous objections 

Cautiouy prudence, foresight 

Cease, to leave ofl*, to stop, to be at an end 

CecUyy blindness^ privation of sight 

Cdehratey to praise, to commend ; to distinguish by sokron 
rites , 

Celestialy belonging to heaven, heavenly 

GemeiUy matter which unites different bodies 

CensurBy blame, reproach, reprimand 

CentnfugcUy having the quality of flying from the centre 

CentiripetalyliB.Yitig a tendency to the centre 

Cephalicky beneficial to the head as a medicine 

ChagrvOy ill humour, vexation ; to vex 

ChaUcBy a cup, a bowl, the communion cup 

Challengey a summons to combat, to claim 

ChamtpwHy a man who undertakes a cause in single combat 

ChandelieTy a branch for candles 

Chaosy confusion, want of order, irregular mixture 

Chaplety a garland to be worn about the head . 

Charityy tenderness, bindness, love 

Cherish^ to support, to ^eHer^ to nurse up 
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Chmeray a vain and wild fancy 

Chorusy a number of singers, a concert 

Chromcky a register or account of events 

Ckronohgy, the science of computing time 

CircuUy the space enclosed in a drcle 

Clandestine, secret, hidden 

Clay, a kind of earth, from which bricks are made 

Coerce, to keep in order by force, to restrain 

Cogitation, the act of thinking, purpose, meditation 

Collateral, side to side, running parallel; not direct 

Colleague, a partner in office or business 

Colloqvy, conversation,. conference, talk 

CombusUhle, that which can be burnt, susceptible of fire 

Cmneliness, beauty, grace, dignity 

Commencement, the beginning, date 

Commentator, one who exfdains, an expositor 

Commodious, convenient, useful, suitable 

Commotion, tumult, disturbance 

Commutation, change, alteration ; exchange, ransom 

Compendium, an abridgement, a summary, epitome 

Complexiony colour, appearance, the involution of one thing 
in another 

Conceal, to hide, to keep secret^ not to divulge 

Conflict, a combai, a struggle, contention 

Congeal, to harden, to freeze, to turn by frost from a fluid 
to a solid state 

Con9angum%, relation by blood 

Conspicuous, obvious to the eight, eminent 

Constcmxy, steadiness, continuance, lasting affecti(Hl 

CoThstella^tion, a cluster of fixed stars 

Construction, the act or form of building, structure, explana- 
tion 

ConJtagious, infectious, caught by approach 

Con^dguous, meeting so as to touch 

Contract, a bargain, a compact 

Contrition, penitence, sormw for sin 

Comersion, change firom one state, or religion, to anothei ; , 

Cofious, plentiful, abundant 

Cofdialiiy, sincerity, relation to the heart 

Corroborate, to confirm, to establish, strengthen 

Corrode, to eat away, or consume by degrees 

Cotemporary, living at the same time 

dourtesyy civiUty, degance of manner^ compiaiflance 
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Credibility^ claim to credit, probabiiity 
. Credulity i easiness of belief 
Cwnibersomey troublesome, burdensome, unwieldly 
Current^ a running stream ; fashionable, passing 
Cursory^ hasty, quick, inattentive 
Custard, food maide of eggs, milk, and sugar 
Cygnet^ a young swan 
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Dabble, to smear, daub ; to play in water 

Dainty, dehcate, pleasing to the taste, nice 

Damage, mischief, hurt, hinderance, loss 

Dauntless, without fear, not dejected 

Dazzle^ to overpower with light, or brightness 

Dearth, scarcity, want, famine, barrenness 

DebUitate, to weaken, to make faint, to enfeeble 

Decaiogue, the ten cc»nmandments 

Decimate, to tithe, to take the tenth part 

Decline, to lean downwards, to refuse, to decay 

Declivity, gradual descent, inclination downwards 

Decorum, decency of behaviour, seemliness 

Decrease, to grow less, to be diminished 

Defame, to censuie by false reports, to utter slander 

Deficiency, want, imperfection, defect, failing 

Definition, a short explanation, or description of any thing 

by its properties 
Degeneracy^ a forsaking of that which is good 
DelibercUe, to think, to consider a subject well 
Ddineate, to design, to sketch out, to paint 
Delirious, light-headed, raving, doting 
Demolish, to throw down, to destroy 
Denomination, a name given to a thing 
Depopulate, to unpeople, to lay waste 
Depreciate, to take from the value of a thing 
Design, an iutention, a purpose 
Desolate, without inhabitants, laid waste, solitary 
Destroy, to lay waste, make desolate, to kill 
Detachnent^ a body of troop sent out from the main anvf 
Deviate, to wander from the right way, to err 
Devoid, empty, vacant 
Dexterous, active, skilful, c^xgert in managements 
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D^SJidenee; basfafidiMss, want of coaSd^ocef diatnist ^ 

DlUgenty constant in application, assiduoiis 

IHn&mk, to make less, to impair, degrade 

Dmmahey small, little, mean 

Disadvantage^ loss, injury to interest 

Disaster, misfortune, grief, misery 

Discerny to discover, te see, to distinguish 

Discipline, education, rule of government, order 

Dtscordam^, want of agreement, opposition ^ 

Dishonowr, reproach, disgrace, ignominy 

Disingenuous, unfair, meanly artful, illiberal 

Disinterested, superiour to regard of private advantage 

Disparage, to match unequflily, to injure by unicni, or com- 
parison with something inferiour 

Disperse, to scatter, to dissipate 

DisquiePude, uneasiness, anxiety 

Disseminate, to sow, to scatty on every side, to spread 

DissimtUadon, deceit, h3rpocrisy 

DistU, to press out, to let fall by drops 

Divination, prediction, foretelting future events 

Diurnal, daily, performed every day 

Divulge, to publish, to make known, to proclaim 

Docile, teachable, easily instructed 

Dolorous, sorrowful, dismal, painful 

Doxology, ascription of praise to God 

Dromedary, a sort of camel « 

Drought, dry weather, wanting rain, thirst 

Dubious, doubting, not settled in opinion 

DupUeate, a second thing of the same kind with the first, to 
double, to fold together 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON E. 

Eccet^rick, irregular, deviating from the centre 
Ecclesiastical, relating to the church, not civil 
Echo, a sound returned ; to be sounded back 
Ecstasy, excessive joy, rapture 
Edify, to instruct, to improve, to build 
Effectual, powerful, sufficient for the purpose 
^^^gent, bright, luminous, shining 
fusion, the act of pouring out j 
Egotism, too frequent meniton of ones self . - 

3* 
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EgregiduSy eminent, remarktible ; remaiicabiy vicious 

Ejaculation^ a short prayer i offered occasionally 

Elasticky having the power of returning to its original form 

ElemefUary^ relating to first principles, uncompounded 

U/cgT/,a mournful song 

ElevatCy to raise up, to exalt, to dignify 

ElicU, to strike out, to fetch cMt by labour 

Eligible^ fit to be chosen, preferable 

Elocution^ the power of fluency in speech, eloquence 

Elongationy the act of stretching or lengthening itsdf 

Elope, to run away, to break loose, to escape 

Emadatey to waste, to deprive of flesh 
' Emancipate, to set at tiberty, to free from seiTvitude 

EmbarrasSy to perplex^ to (Ustress, to entangle 
\ Emeraldy a precious stone of a green colour 

Emergey to rise out of any thing in which it is covered 

Emigratey to remove from one place to another 

Eminenty high, lofty, distinguished, exalted 

EmphasUy a remarkable stress laid upon a word, or sentence 

EmulatUmy desire of superiority, rivalry 

EnervatCy to weaken, to deprive of strength 

Enfranchisey to make free,.to release from slavery, to adnait 
to the privileges of a fVee man 

En^moy a riddle, an obscure question 

EnHveUy to make quick, to animate 

Enormousy irregular beyond the^ common measure 

Enthusiasniy heat of imagination, violent affections 

Environy to surround, to envelop, to besiege 
• Bnvoyy a publick messenger from one country to anothec 

EpUomCy an abridgement, abbreviature 

Equanmityy evenness of mind, neither elated, nor deprest 

Equivaleii^y equal in value, of the same import 

Equivoeatey to use words of doubtful meaning, to deceive 

Eruditumy learning, knowledge 

Essentialy necessary, important in the highest degree 

Esiimabley valuable, worthy of esteem 

Evanescenty vanishing, iipperceptible 

Etymohgyy the derivation of a word from its original 

Eucharisty the sacrament .of the Lord's supper, 

Euhgyy praise, commendation, encomium 

Excess, more than enough, intemperance 

ExempUmfy worthy of imiitat,ion ; adapted to war^pth^B 

^xlMdey to send oi: draw out vapours, or fumes 



ExMaraUy to make cheerful, to fill with mirth 
Exigency, want, necessity, sudden occasion 
ExUey to banish^ to drive from a country 
Expand^ to open, to spread out, to dilate 
Expedition, haste, speed, activity » 

Experiment, trial of any thing to ascertain an effect 
Export, to carry -out of a country 
Exposition, explanation, interpretation 
Exte^npore, suddenly, without premeditation 
Extinguish, to put out, to quench 
External, outward, visible 

Extreme, utmost point, highest degree of any thing 
Exultatioii, joy, triumph,<:iapture 



DEFINITIONS-^LESSON F. 

Fable, a feigned, story, intended to enforce some moral 

precept 
Fabricate, to forge, to devise falsely,. to build 
Facetious, gay, cheerful,, lively 
Facilitate, to make easy, to free from difficulty 
Faculty, the powei* of doing any thing, ability 
Faithful, honest, iXpright, without fraud, firm in adherence 

to the truth of religion 
Fallacious, deceitful, producing mistake 
Fallibility, liableness to be deceived 
Fanaticism, enthusiasm, religious phrensy 
Farinaceous, mealy, tasting like meal 
Fascinate, to bewitch, to enchant 
Fatal, deadly, destructive, inevitable 
Fathomless, an ocean to which no bottom can be found 

Fatuity, foohshness, weakness of mind 

Favourite, a person or thing *beloved 

Feign, to invent, to make a show of, to dissemble 

Felicity, state of hapjpiness, prosperity 

Felomous, wicked, villanous, traitorous 

Fewid, hot, burning, zealous 

Festivity, gayety, joyfulness, time of rejoicing 

Fibre, a small thread or string 

Fickle, changeable, inconstant, unsteady 

FictUious, counterfeit, false, not real, feigaed 

Fidelity, honesty,, faithful adh^reuce 
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FUreef savftge, violent, easQy enraged, ravenous 

f^roHve, represented by figures, typical, not literal 

Fmal, pertaining to a son, befitting a son 

Fmalf Uiat which is last or conclusive, idtiniate 

Fhdcali ni<^ foppish 

Fhinamentf the sky, the heavens 

fiambetnUf a lighted torch 

FkUideiUy bloated with air, windy ; empty, pu0y 

FTaoowTf that which is pleasant to the taste en smell 

Fket^ a company of ships, a navy 

Flexible^ possible to be bent, pliant, ductile 

Florid, covered with flowers, red, splendid 

Flmsty one who cultivates flowers 

FbutuaUf to roll backwards and forward like the waves of 

)> ' the sea, to be irresolute 

Fluency, the quality of flowing, volubility 

Foment, to cherish with heat, to encouratffe 

Forbearance, command of temper, delay, lenity 

Forcible, strong, mighty, not to be resisted 

Foreign, belonging to another country, remote 

Forlorn, lost, solitary, forsaken, deserted 

Formality, ceremony, habit, solemn order 

FomddoMe, terrible, difllcult to be overc(xne 

FortinUms, accidental, casual 

Fortitude, courage, bravery, magn&nimity 

Fortunate, prosperous, happy, successful 

FouiUam, a well or spring ; first cause 

JFVagile, brittle, easily broken, frail 

Fragment, a piece broken ofi*, an imperfect piece 

Frantick, mad, deprived of reason 

Fraternal, brotherly, pertaining to brothers 

Fraudulent, deceitful, subtle, inll of artifice 

Frigid, cold ; without warmth of affection 

Frontier, the bound or limits of a territory 

Frugal, sparing, thrifty, parsimonious 

Frustrate, to disappoint, to defeat ; to make null 

Fugitke, flying, running from danger, wandering 

Furlong, the eighth part of a mile 

Fusible, capable of being melted 

Fusion, the act of melting ; the state of being melted 

Futile, talkative, trifling, worthless 

Futility, talkativeness, loquacity 

Futurity, time to come, events to come i 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON G. 

* 

Gable, the sloping roof of a building 

Gainsay, to contradict, to oppose, to controvert 

GaUant, gay, brave, magnanimous, high-spirited 

Garrison^ a fortified place stored with soldiei-s 

Garrulity, talkativeness, incontinence of tongue 

Gaudy, showy, pompous, ostentatiously fine 

Generous, liberal, open of heart, magnanimous 

Genuflection, the act of bending the knee 

Ghastly, horrible in appearance, deathlike, shocking 

Girdle, a band for the waist, a belt, circumference 

Gladiator, a swordplayer, a prizefighter 

Glance, a qwick view, a sudden shoot of light 

Glimpse, a weak, faint light ; a short transitory view 

Ghbvlous, in form of a small sphere, round 

Glossy, shining, smoothly polished 

Gnomon, the hand or pin of a dial 

Gondola, a boat used in Venice, a small boat 

Gorgeous, fine, showy, formed of Various colours 

Gradual, proceeding by degrees, step by step 

Grammatical, belonging to grammar 

Gratitude, duty to benefactors ; desire to return benefits 

Grievous, painful, haid to be borne, aflBlictive 

Guardian, one that has the care of an orphan, a proctector 

Guidance, direction, government 

Guilt, a crime, an offence 

Gunshot, the reach or range of a gun 
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DEFINITIONS.— LESSON H. 

Habiliment, dress, clothes, garment 

Habitation, place of abode, di^elling 

HaUdujah, a song of thanksgiving : praise ye the Lord 

Hanker, to long importunately 

Hajdess, unhappy, imfortunate, luckless 

Happiness, felicity, accomplishment of desire 

Harbour, a port or haven for shipping, a lodging 

Harmordous, musical, adapted to each other 

Haughty, proud, lofty, insolent, arrogant 

4 iratf(tey,a wind instrument of musick 

* " '^dthy, firee fro^i sickness, in healtU 
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Hearsef a carriage to convey the dead to the grave 

HeedUsSf careless^ inattentive, negligent 

HemouSf wicked in a high degree, atrocious 

Hdmet^ a headpiece, a helm 

HeredUanfy descending hy inheritance 

HQ>erMdi belonging to winter 

Hieroglyphkky a figure which conveys the meaning of some 

words, an emblem 
Holocausty a burnt sacrifice 
Homiddej murder, manslaughter ; a murderer 
Homogeneous^ having the same nature or principles 
Horizon^ the line which seems to boimd the earth and the 

sky ; the line that terminates the view 
Hospital, a place built for the reception of the sick or poor 
Hostility^ enmity, opposition in war 
Hover, to hang fluttering in the air over head , 

Huge, vast, immense 

HuUy the body of a ship, the hulk ; a covering 
Humane, kind, benevolent, civil 

HumUth/, freedom from pride, modesty , ^ 

Humorous, capricious, pleasant, jocular t ; ! 

^acmihf a flower ; a kind of precious stone 
Hydra, a fabled monster with many heads 
Jmfpocrite, a dissembler in morality or religion 
Hypochondriacal, melancholy, disordered in the imagination 
Mypothms, a supposition, a system formed upon some 

system not proved 



DEFINITIONS —LfiSSON I. 

/(ieo, a mental image, sentiment, opinion ^' v 

Ideiikei, the same, implying the same thing ./ - 
Mom, a peculiar mode of speaking f 

Idolatry, the worship of images g^ 

Ignommous, mean, shamefiu, reproachful k 

Ignorance, want of knowledge, unskilfulness , 
ukgible, what cannot be read ^ 

lUikrate, ignorant, mdettered, untaught 
IttumkuUe, to enlighten, to supply with light 
Ittusioe, deceiving by false show 
IU^strums, conspicuous, noble, eminent for excellence' 
tmbe^ weak, feeble, wanting strength 




Imbibe^ to (biok in ; to admit into the mind 
ImUatey to copy, to endeavour to resemble 
ImnuUure^ not ripe ; not acnved at fulness 
Immergej to put under water 
Inmemey unlimited, without bounds, infinite 
Immmentj threatening, impending, at hand 
ImmolaUy to sacrifice, to iall in sacrifice 
Immorality^ dishonesty, want of virtue 
Immutable, unchangeable, always the same, unalterable 
ImparHaly equitable, just, disinterested 
Imperceptible, that which cannot be seen 
Imperfect, not complete, unfinished, defective 
Impmal, belonging to a king or emperour 
Imperious, commanding, tyrannical, haughty 
Impetuous, violent, forcible, vehement 
Impiety, irreverence to God, contempt of religicm 
Impinge, to fall against, to strike against 
ImpreciUion, a curse, a prayer by which any evil is wished 
Impugn, to attack, to assault 
hnpufdty, freedom from punishment 
Inadequate, not equal to the purpose, defective * « 

Incidental, happening by chance, casual 
Inclement, harsh, void of tenderness, unmerciful 
Incommodious, inconvenient, vexatious, without great 
mischief 

Incontpetent, not suitable, not adequate 

Incomprehensible, what cannot be understood 

Incongmty, unsuitableness of one thing to another 

Incredible, not to be believed, or credited 

Indelible, not to be blotted out, or effaced 

Index, the hand that pouits to any thing ; the table of con- 
tents to a book 

Indigence, Wint, poverty, penury 

Indignation, anger mingled with contempt or disgosi 

Indolent, careless, lazy, inattentive 

Indulgent, Mnd^ gentle, gratifying 

Inebnatum, drunkenness, intoxication 

Inexpedient, unfits improper, inconvenient 

Inexorable, without pity, not to be ^itreated 

Infinite, unbounded^ immense, unlimited 

Infirm, weak, feeble, irresolute 

Ir^ofe, to swell with wind, to fill with the breath 
^ Ing^%aty, wit, invention, genius 
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tnscriptum^ somethiag imtten or engraved^ titl6 
Insidiousy artful, treacherous, deceitful, sly 
Insipidy without taste, without pathos, flat 
Integer^ the whole of any thing 
Intelligible^ that which can be understood 
IiUerminabley without end, immense 
Itinerant^ wandering, unsettled 
Iteration^ repetition, recital over again 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON J. 

Jargon^ imintelligible talk, gabble 

Javelin^ weapon of slaughter used by the ancients 

JedUmsyy suspicious fear, suspicion in love 

Jeopardyy hazard, danger, peril 

Joculavy used in jest, merry, jocose 

Jxyumd, an account kept of daily transactions, a diary 

Joyfulness, gladness, joy 

Judgemmty determination, decision, the power of judging 

Judicial^ belonging to courts of justice 

Judicious, prudent, wise, skilful 

Jugular, belonging to the throat 

Junction, union, coalition 

Jurisdiction, legal authority, extent of power 

Jurisprudence, the science of law 

Jkst, upright, honest, equitable, exact 

Justice, the act of giving every one his due, right 

Justifiable, conformable to justice, defensible 

Juvenile, young, Belonging to youth ; youthful 






DEFINITIONS.— LESSON K 

Kaw, to cry as a raven, crow, or rook 
Keen, sharp, well edged ; severe, piercing 
Keen, to see at a distance, to descry 
Kernel, the meat contained in a shell 
'^dnap, to steal children, to steal human beings 
Kindle, to set on fire^ to light, to exasperate 
Kmgdoni, the dominion of a king ; a region 
Knavery, dishonesty, tricks, petty villany 
Knowledge, learning, certain perception, infonnatiiXi 
jfi&iwr, a Knot, a hard si^stance 
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DEFINITIONS.— LESSON L. 

IfOki) a small slip <ir scrap of writing 
Labcrdtaryf a chjrmist's work-room 
Lo&ortow, diligent in work, as^dudud 
LabyrnUhi a place formed with inextritliUe windings 
Lacerate^ to tear, to rend 
Locofiic/k^Bhort, brief 

Lammty to mourn, to wail, to 'express sorrow 
Languish, to grow feeble, to pine away, to lose strength 
LassUude, weariness, fatigue 
Latenty secret, concealed, bidden 
Lateral^ growing out on the side, belonging to the side 
Laudabky worthy of praise, commendable 
League, a measure of three miles ; confederacy 
Legal, according to law, lawful 

Leuwre, convenience of time, freedom from business or hurry 
Lethargy, morbid drowsiness, a sleep from which one can- 
not be kept awake 
LeoUy, lightness, trifling gayety, vanity 
lAbertine, one Who'pays no regard to the precepts of religion 
Limit, a bound, a border, utmost reach 
Lampid, clear, transparent, pure 
Liiigation, contest in law, judicial contest 
Loath^mne, abhoned, detestable, causing satiety 
Ltn^emty, length of life ^ 

Lffquaeious, full of talk ; babbling, not secret 
Lowliness, humility, freedom from pride, meanness' 
Loyaly obedient, true to the prince or government 
lAArkate, to make smooth or slippery 
Ludd, shining, bright, splendid, transparent 
Lucifermts, giving light, aflfording means of.discovei^ 
Lacratwe, profitable, bringing money, gainfU 
Lucubrate, to study by night, to watch : 

Ludicrous, buriesque, merry, exciting laughter 
Ludification, the act of mocking 
Lukewarm, moderately or mildly warm ; not zealous 
Lammary, any body which gives light; any thing which, 

gives mtelligence ^ 

Lunacy, a Und of madness influenced by the moon 
Lusdous, sweet, pleasing ; sweet in a great degree 
LustraHion, purification by water 
Luxuriant, plenteous, abundant, exuberant^ 

5 
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DEFINITIONS.— LESSON M. 

Maceraiey to make leaa> to wear away 
Machmatioriy artifice, contrivance, malicious scheme 
MagazmCy a storehouse^ a miscellaneous pamphlet 
fMtigisft^f a man publickly invested with autbority^ a 

governour 
Magnificent^ grand in appearance, splendid, pompous 
JMajesHcky august, stately, splendid, sublime 
MoMrihff the greater number, the state of being greater 
Malediction^ curse, denunciation of evil, execration 
Malevolence^ ill will, inclination to hurt others 
MtmachSy chains for the hands 
Mancipation, slaveiy, involuntary obligation 
Mansion^ a plaee of residence, a house 
Manual^ a small book ; performed by the hand 
Manmscr^i a book written, not printed 
MarUal^ warUkc, brave, suiting war 
Martyr, one who is put to death for the trutli 
Material, consisting of matter, corporeal 
Maternal, motliefly, pertaiiiing to a mother 
Maturity, ripeness, completion 
Maxim, a general principle, an axiom 
Meagemess, leanness, want of flesh, scantiness 
Medal, aa ancient coin : a piece stamped in honour of 

some remarkable performance 
Mediator, an intercessour, one who entreats for anoiher 
Medicinal, having the power of healing 
Mediocrity, middle state, small degree 
Meditation, deep thought, close attention 
Meekness, gentleness, mildness, softness of temper 
Metdpehotf, gloomy, dismal, dejected 
Meliorate, to make better, to improve 
Mendicant, a beggar 

Mensuration, the art or practice of measuring . 
MentcU, existing in the mind, intellectual 
Mereenar^i a hireling, one hired or sokL for money 
Merc^ul, compassionate, tender, willing to spare 
Meritorious, deserving of reward, high in desert 
MetrofoUs, the clil^f city in a state or povince 
MiUtary, belonging to the state of a sm.dier, warlike 
Minority, state of being under age, the smaller number 
Miracle, a wotidbr, something above human power 
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Mvn(^y a looking-glass, any thiiig which exhit»te f opre^ 

sentations of objects by reflection 
JSIiscellanyy a mass composed of many kinds 
Missionary y one sent to propagate religion 
Models a copy to be imitated, a mould 
Moiety^ the iialf, one of two equal parts 
Molestation^ disturbance, uneasiness caused by vexation 
Mollify, to soften, to assuage, to appease 
Mom&fioBnf, lasting for a moment, done in n moment 
Monarchy, the gt)vernraent of a single person 
Monastery, house of religious retirement, a convent 
Morality, the doctrine of the duties of life, ethicks 
Morose, peevish, sullen, ill natured, 90ur of temper 
Mosque, a Mahometan temple 
Multifarious, having various shapes and aj^pearances 
Mundane, belonging to the world 
Munidpal, belonging to a corpcHration 
Munificent^ hberal, generous 
Mutable^ subject to change, unsettled, alterable 
Mutiny, to rise against authority, insunection 
Myriad, the number of t^n thousand, a great number 
Mysterious, beyond comprehension, obscure 
Mjtholegy, a system of fables relating to the heathen gods 



DEi'INITIONS.— LESSON N. 

JV*ame, discriminative appellation of an individual 

J^arration, an account, a history, relation 

J^atural, produced or effected by nature, not fotced 

JVaviga^on, the act or practice of passing by water 

J^auseous, loathsome, disgustful 

Negligent, careless, heedless, habitually inattentive 

KegoticUe, to traflSck, to transact business 

}ftuier, not engaged on either side, indifferent 

Koctumal, done by night, nightly 

Jfominaiim, the act of mentioning by name ; the power oi 

appointing 
JfonenXiJty, nonexistence, without bein j 
Koimial, imaginary, ideal, not realities 
Kotorims, publickly known, evident to the world 
JV(we%, newness, state of being unknown to former times 
^qxifius^ hurtful, poisonous, baneful 



* 
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Jftaneralf relating to number, consisting of nnmbep 

ji'ifanera^onf the art of numbering 

Kwtwrey foods diet ; education 

JVWMot»9 having the quality of nourishing 
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DEFTNITIONS.—LESSON 0. 

Obduracy, inflesdUe wickedness, hardness of heart 

Obedience^ submisaioi> to authority, obsequiousness 

Oblique^ not direct, not perpendicular, not parallel 

OblUeraUy taeffiu^ any thmg written, to wear out 

Obsohtty out of use, unfashionable 

Obstinate^ stubborn, unyielding, contumacious 

Obviate^ to prevent, to meet in the way 

Obvious, open, easily discovered ; plain, evident > 

Occidtj secret, hidden, undiscoverable ^* 

Occurrence^ incident, accidental event 

Odiousy hateful, detestable, abominable 

OffmUy crime, act of wickedness, tcansgressioii 

(minauSf foreshowing ill, inauspicious 

OpiatCy a medicine which causes sleep. 

OpponeiUy an adversary, one who opposes^ antagonist 

Opuknty^ rich, wealthy, affluent 

(Jhrdmaryy common, usual, established 

OHent(dy eastern, placed in the east 

Originaly beginning, first existence, source 

Orthogroji^y the art of spelling 

OstefUaHoHy outward show, ambitious dj^I^ay 

OiUr(^eaufif violent, furious,, t^urbulent 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON P. 

JPoct/icalJon, the act of making peace, or of pacifying 
Pacifyy to quiet an angry person, to appease 
Palatabky pleasing to the tsiste, gustjful 
PaUiaiey to cover with excuse, to extenuate 
PalUdy pale, not higlpk coloured 
Pahabiey perceptible by the touch.; gross, plain. 
PatpUaUy to beat as the heart, to fiutter 
fqmphlety a^ small book unbound 
Pmiegyrkk, a eulogy, high cpinin^ndatioij. 
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Panoply^ complete armour 

Paragon^ a pattern, something supremely excellent 

ParcSlelf lines extending in the same direction and distance^ 

from each other 
Pardytkky affected with the palsy, palsied 
ParammrU^ chief, eminent, of the highest order 
Parapet^ a wall breast high 

Paraphrase^ an explanation in many w<M:d»; to inteipret 
ParoBitey a flatterer that frequents rich tables 
ParchmerUy skins dressed for writing 
Parity^ equality, sameness, resemblanee 
Paroxymy a fit, a spasm ;periodical, augmented disease 
Parsimmimsy covetous, frugal, sparing, niggardly 
Parteirey a level division of ground 
Partial^ favouring one in preference to another without 

reason 
Participatey to partake, to have a share 
PartU^ulary relating to persons or things singly, individual 
Pastoraly rural, relating to shepherds, rustiok 
Patemdy fatherly, having the relation of a father 
PatheHcky affecting, passionate, moving the pasaon* 
Patriarchy the father and ruler of a family 
Patriciany si nobleman among the Romans 
PatrioHmy love of country, zeal for ones coimtry 
Patroriy one who supports or protects, defender 
Paviliony a tent, a moveable house 
Peccahky liable to sin 

Pectoraly belonging to the breast, a breastplate 
PeculatUmy robbery or theft of publick money 
Pedant, a man vain of low knowledge 
PelltAcid, clear, transparent, not opaque 
Penalty y punishment,^ forfeiture, censure 
Pemtenee, sorrow for crimes, contntion for sm 
Pentateuchy the five books of Moses 
PenumbrOy an imperfect shadow 
PenurUmSy sordidly mean, niggardly, sparing 
PerambulatUmy to walk through, a travelbng survey 
PercepUtn^ the power of perceiving, consciousness 
PercwOTOtt, the act of striking, stroke 
PereimpUmiy positive, absolute, dogmatical 
PtrmMy lasting through the year, pernetual : 
P^rijpiM, dangerous, hazardous, full of dangiec 
Peiymjy false sweaxiiig, false oatK 

6^ 
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Pemictotw, mischievous in the highest degree,, dcatsuc* 

tive 
Perpetuali never ceasing, condni^al, uninterrupted 
Perqmriky something gained or received, above waget 
PerspicuUy^ cleame&i9 tp.the imnd 
PertmadauSf obstinate, gtubbom, perversely resolute. 
PerturbaHonj restlessness, disorder of mind, disquiet 
j?««|ifciice, c<mtagious distemper, plague, pest 
Philanthrojnij love of mankind, good nature 
PkUoso^y knowledge natural or m^ral, 
PUlagey to launder, to spoil 
PlaMf gentle,, qui^t; soft, mild, 
Plianty binding, efurily persuaded^ flexible, limber 
I^onderouiy heavy, weighty ; important, momentoi]fi( 
Pomardy a dagger,, a short stabbmg weapon 
Papul^f in favour with the people ; vulgar 
Popubm, full of peMde,. numerously inhabited 
Portion^ a p^rt» 3.jpL aliotmpQt, a dividend 
Partraity a picture drawn, after the life 
Posterii^ cjbildren, descendants, succeeding generation? 
Postpaney tp put off^ to delay 
PotefOMy powerful, existing in j^pssibility 
PractkMey that which can be performed, feasible 
PragmaHcdy meddling, impertinently busy 
J^recariouSi doubtful, uncertain, held by courtesy 
Precedeni9 going before, a rule or example, fprmer 
Pr^ipftatey to fall or throw headlong ; hasty 
Pr^cmqny gre^t njcety, e^cact limitation 
Precodtyy ripeness before tl^e time 
Precursory a forerunner^ harbinger 
Preemnmty excellent above others 
frematwrey too early, before the time, ripe too soon 
PrepfrnderaUy to exceed in weight or influence 
Prefosterousy wrong, absurd ; having the first whiph oygfat 

to be last 
PrevarieaUf, toquibble, to cavil, tpshufflc 
fhremusj antecedent, going before, prior 
Trtmorjfe fii^st, qriginal ; first i^ dignity 
Procrwtinatfiy to put ofTDrom day to day^ tp^d^r 
Propugny to defend, to vindipa{e 
Puerjfe, boyish, childish 
Pfdss^neey power, strength, (py pe 
fii^l^ilji^^ mean spiritod,^cffiRrardIyi naripw minded 
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DEFIiNI!EIONa--LESSO]S Qi. 

fi^ac]cenf,me^in or badact^in phyeick 

Quairahglej a square, a surface with four right angles 

Quadrant, the fourth part, an instrument to take latitudes 

QuadremUid, happening once injfour years 

Quadrtq^dy an anloial with four legs 

%uidrvpley fourfold,, four times told 

Quaff, to drinki to swallow in large draught&i. 

Qtiain^,, subtle, aflfected, foppish 

QiMltficaHany accpmpBshmenl; abatement. 

QMonHtji^ a portioDii^ bulk or. weiglit, a. large portibn 

Q^at€mary,^ the number four 

Quaver, to shake the voice, to tremble, to vibrate 

Quetty to crush, to subdue ; origindly to kill 

Qaenchy to extinguish fire, to allay thirst 

Q,uery, a question, an inquiry ; to ask questions 

Q^^bbley to pun, to play on th^ spund pf words 

Quiescence, rest, repose 

Qtdetismy tranqujUjty of mind^ 

%iinary^ consisting of fiye 

Qftmquenmaly happening once m.Ave year^lastipg flve yftais^ 

Qmttancey discharge from a debt or obligation 

Quorvr?!, .a number sufficient to do business 

Quo/e, to ex^act from an author, to cite an author 

Qua^M&in, happening every day, daily 

<^(jeti^, thfdansw.^rindivisipn. 
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DEFINITIONS— LESSON R. 

.Rabhbf a tumultuous crowd 

Radianeey sparkling lustre, glittering 

Radiedly prunitive, original 

RaUleryy satirical merriment, slight satire 

Ramficiakmy division op separation into branches 

Ranq>artj a wall of defence aroimdJfortified placesr 

Rancid; strong-scented 

Random, want of rule or method^ chance, hazards 

Jtcpoctoiie, given to plunder, seizing by violence 

Rcftwre, transport^ ecstacy, viotence oi any (deasing fBoAwti. 

RanenoWi furiously voracious, hungry to rage 

Becajpfvklte,^to repeati (|gah^,di8tiactiy,.,to detjMLagaia. 
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Recede, to fall bi^k, to retreat, to desist 
Receptacle^ that in which any thing is received 
Reciprocal^ mutual, done by each to each, alternate 
Recognisancey acknowledgment, a bond of record 
RecompensCy equivalent, compensation ; to repay 
Recorulitey secret, profound, abstruse 
Recreanty cowardly, mean-spirited, apostate 
Rectifyy to make right, to reform, to redress 
Recumbency, the posture of lying or leaning ; repose ' 
Redeeniy to ransom, to recover, to pay an atonement 
Redoubtablcy formidable, terrible to foes 
Redressy to set right, to relieve, to amend ; remedy 
Reduce, to bring back, to subdue, to impair in dignity 
RedundancCy more than enough) superabundance 
ReflectioUy the act of throwing back ; the act of the mind 

upon itself; attentive consideration 
Reformatumy change from worse to better 
Refractoryy obstinate, perverse, contumacious 
Refulgencey splendour, brightness 
Regaly royal, belonging to kings, kingly 
Regrety grief, sorrow, vexiation at something past 
Rdinquishy to forsake, to abandon; to release, to give njx 
Reluctanty unwilling, acting with repugnance 
RemonstratCy to reason against, to show reasons ; tp make 

a strong representation 
Rendez^ofuSy an assembly, a meeting appointed 
RenovatCy to renew, to restore to the first state 
jReriotwi, fame, celebrity ; praise widely spread 
Replenishy to fill, to stock ; to consummate 
Repository y a^ace where any thing is safely laid up 
ReprobatCy lost to virtue, lost to grace ; abandoned 
Repugnancey unwillingness, leluctance, coniraariety 
R^pmsiony the act or power of driving off fiom itself 
RequUaly reward, return for good or evil ; retaliation 
Residence, place of abode, act of dweUing in a place 
RespiraUcny the act of breathing ; relief &om tdl 
ResponaiUey answerable, accountable 
ResHMwriy the act of restoring what is lost cnr taken away 
ResusdtaUy to stir up anew ; to revive 
Retard, to Under, to obstruct in Hwiftness of ccMirse 
Retraoty to recall, to take back ; to recant 
ReiribuHony repayment, return i^xominodaled to the action 
Retrogpadcy foii^ backwards! ;; (contrary, (^posite 
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f, mean, abusiye ]an|^ag6 
jiyie, w rob^ to plunder, to pillage 
SigirmUf severe, allowing no abaten 
Rofdd, abounding with dew, dewy 
JRtMfini€fi(^ first {»inci]^es. of educati(x 
B/iUkUsBy cruel, without pity ; pitilesa 



OEFINnTONS.— LESSON 8. 

, Saeerdotalf priestly, belimging to the jNriesCfaoodf 
I SaetammikUf pertaining to a sacram^t 
! iSdcrMee, a thing dBsrei to heaven, the act of oliring 

Sacnkgums^ vimating things sacred 
: Softacityy acuteness of discovery, quickness <rf scent 

SabArioWy whdesome, conducive to health, healthful 

Sanctity, holiness, goodness, go^Uiness 

iSanc^iiaiy, a holy place, a temple ; a place of protection 

Sanguinary, cruel, bloody, murderous 

iScjipUre, a precious stone of ti blue colour 
^^ JSatdUie, a small planet revolving round a larger 
:' Scandal, offence given by the fiaiults of others ;>ii» 

Scarlet, a beautiM bright rod coloi^ 

Scheme, a plan, design ; a combination o^ various things 
I into one view 
' jSdiMm, a separation or division in the church 

!^ SdntiUation, the act of sparUing, sparba emitted' 
Scnmulous, nicely doubtAil,^^ven to objections ^ 

: Scu^ffture, the art of making miages from wood or stone 
:- Sedition, tumult, insurrection ; a popular commotion 
I Senator, a publick counsellor 
I Sententious, abounding with short sentrace% nmdms- 

Serpentine, winding lu:e ar serpent 
'• 'Sexenmai, lasting six years, happenmg once in six yean 
Shrewdneee, sly cunning, nuschievousnese^ archness 
Signal, a sign that gives notice ; memon^p 
Swcious, made of hair 

Shnultaneous, acting together, 6xisdn|f at the same- time 
SmeerOy, purity of mind^honeety of mtention 
Skqftick, one who doubt^ or pretends to doubt of eveiy 

thing 
Sloilrfm, lazy, sluggish ; dull of motion 
Shm^, light sleep ; to sleep lightly, to repose 
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Society^ numbers united in one jB^eat, ciwaiiauBiijr 
Soledsniy unfitness of one word to another 
SoUcUy to adc, to entieat^ to importune 
SoUloquy, aspeechmadebyapewenakne^bioiseu 
S^^cay^ living alone ; retired, gloomy, sin^e^ 
Sonorousy loud soundnig, magnificent of soimd 
Sophistryy false reasoning, fallacious deductions 
Sovereign, supreme in power, supremely efficacious 
Spacious, wide, extensive, roomy . ■« u u 

Specimen, a sample, a part of any thing exhibited that the 

rest may be known 
Spmms, full of thorns, thorny 
SpLmdii, magnificat, sumptaous, showy 
Spontaneous, voluntary, acting without comjpulrion 
Spurhm, not genuine, counterfeit ; not legitimate 
iSffttonder, to waste, to dissipate, to spend profusely 
Stability, steadiness, fixedness ; firmness oi resoluUon 
iSftognom, «tiU, without motion, motionless 
Statue, an image, a solid reweaentation of any Imng being 
Statute, a law, an edict of the legislature 
' SferHiftfe barrenness, unfiwtfiilneae, want of fecundity 
iS<ig«wra mwk of infamy, abrand; a maxk withahot 

Strmms, brave, bold, active ; zealous, vehement 
Structure, an edifice, a buUding ; manner of buUdmg 
iSf/ WociiofH^utoes^ 8tu|»dity, insea^^^^ .^ 

i8tt^g«tt, toijonquer, to wbdue ; to brmg under dooumon 

by force . , n 

. SiABme, grand, elevated ; high m place or exceUence 
Subknary, wtuated beneath the moon, earthly, terrestnw 
Substantial, real, actually existing, solid 
SubHtif dy, cunniiig, artful 

Subvert, to overthrow, to destroy ; to turn upside down' 
Succeed, to foUow, *Q pws?)er ; to make successful 
Succm*, to help, to relieve ; to assist in djfficulty 
Sudmfick, promoting or producing sweat 
StMce, to be enough, to be suffici^t 
^Sfitinm^fi, to call with autbOTtty, to admonish to appear 
Superb, gcand, pompous, stately, august 
/SwwrciBwie, proud, haughty, dogmatical . ^.^ 

\ Supisrfifiial, belonging to the surface, shallow j smatter- 
ing 
SuperfiuHy, more than enough, plenty beyond, use;; 
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Sup^rlalxvey in the highest dsgree, rieuig to the highest de- 
cree 

SuppHainty a htmiMe petiiioQer ; beseechiDg 

Suj^iikidimiy pmjrer, entreaty ; pettti(m humbly detivesed 

Surrender^ to give up, the act of yielding 

Susceptible^ c&f&bie of receiviBg 

Sustenance, support, maintenance; necetsariesof life* 

Swartkif, dark of complexion, black, dusky, tawny 

Sylvany belonging to the woods, shady 

Symmetry^ propertimi in form, harmony, adapted to each 
other 

Sympathy^ fellow feeling, mutual sensibility 

Synagogue, a Jewish temple or assembly 

Syndd, an assembly, particularly of ecdesiaslickg 

SynonynumSy expressing the same thing in dilBbrent words 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON T. 

• 

Tahbify a kind of waved silk ; brindled 

Tabernacle, a temporary dwelling, a place of worship 

Tacitumity, habitual silence 

Tangible, capable of being touched, perceptible by the 

touch 
Tardy, slow, not swift ; sluggish, dilatory 
Tautology, repeating the same thing over again ; the same 

sense in different wojxls 
Telescope, an optick instrument to view distant objects 
Temerity, rashness, unreasonable contempt of danger 
Temporal, measured by time, not eternal 
Termination, the end, limit ; the act of bounding 
Terrestrial, belonging to the earth, earthly ; not eeiestial 
Testify, to witness, to prove ; to give evidence 
Thwart, to cross, to oppose ; transverse 
Token, a sign, a mark ; a memorial of friendship 
'Topography, description of particular places 
Torpitude, state of bein'g motionless 
Total, whole, complete, full ; not divided 
Traduce, to censure, to speak ill of one ; to calumniate 
Tranquilllhf, quiet, peace of mind ; freedom from pertur* 

bation 
Transcendent, excellent, supremely excellent 
Transcript, a copy, eny thing copied from an original 
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TrmttfiffiimAm^ change of form 
TVamgrestf to break a law, to pose over ; to violate ,^ 
Transparentf that which cap be seea through, clear 
DroMpotUhny the act of p^tiogone thing in the i^ceof 

another 
Treaeherauti faithless, dishonest ; perfidious 
Treason, rebellion against government 
Tremulous, trembling, fearful ; quivering, vtt^ratory 
Trilateral, having turee sides 
TVkmiphy victory, ioy for success f pomp with which a 

victory is nublickly celebrated. 
Trophy, spoil taken from an en6ny, and shown or trW' 

sured up as a proof of victory ' 
TrtmAeon, a short stafl^ a club ; a staff of command 
TuUkm, guardianship^ instruction, superintendence 
, TumefaetUm, a sweUing 
TumuU,^ disturbance, a promiscuous c<»mnotion in a mid* 

titude 
Tunefid, musiea], harmonious 
Turbid, thick, muddy, not clear 
TurbuletU, tumultuous, violent ; producing commoticHi 
Turgid, swelling, pppHpous ; vainly magnificent 

Hfgrapku, the art of printing, emblematical 

*atiny, absolute monarchy, cruel goverimient 
}, a young scholar^ one not yet master of his alt ; one 

in his rudiments 




DEFINITIONS.— LESSON U> 

Uberty, abundance, fruitfulness 

Ufnquitary, existing every where, omnipfesent 

VUmate, the last, that which is final; intended in the 

last resort 
Umbrage, a shade, resentment ; oflfence, shadow 
Unammous, being of <me mind, agreed in design 
Ufu^t, dull, not ready ; not appr^ensive, unfit 
Unctim, the act of anointing, omtment 
Undaunted, unsubdued by fear, not depressed 
Understanding, intellectual powers, intelligence 
Undulate, to move backwards and forwards Hke the Waves ; 

to play as waves in curls 
Uf^ortunato, not successful, unprosperous 
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Ungddly, wicked, negligent of God and his laws 
Universal^ general, extending to all ; not particular, total 
Unnecessaaryy needless, useless ; not wanted 
Upbraidy to charge contemptuously, to treat with contempt 
ifrbaniUy^ civility, good manners, politeness 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON V. 

Vacancy^ empty space, chasm, intermission 

Vacation^ leisure, freedom from employment, or perplexity 

VadUaiiony the act or state of reeling or staggering 

Vagabond^ a wanderer, a worthless person, a vagrant 

Vidianty brave, courageous, stout 

VaUey, low ground between hills or mountains 

Fanquishy to conquer, to overcome ; to confute 

Variance^ discord, disagreement, dissension 

Vehichy that in which any thing is carried or conveyed 

Velodtyy speed, swiftness, quick motion 

Vendttej a sale of goods or merchandise 

Venerate, to reverence, to treat with respect on awe 

Ventilate^ to fan with wind; to winnow 

Veradtyy moral truth, honesty of report 

Verhosityi multiplicity of words, much empty talk 

Verdure, green, green colour 

VersatUey changeable ; that may be turned round 

Verticcdy placed over head ; placed in the zenith 

Vesture, a garment, robe ; external form, habit 

Veteran, long experienced, long practised in war 

Vtbrate, to move to and fro 

Vicarums, acting in the place of another, deputed 

Vicmty, nearness, neighbourhood ; state oi being near 

* VigOance, watcbfidness, incessant care, forbearance of sleep 
Vigour, force, strength ; energy, ability 
Vmdictive, given to revenge, revengeful 
Virtue, moral goodness; a particular moral excellence; 

efficacy, power 
Vital, relating to life, contributing to life 
Ftrt^, toHnake alive, to endue with life ; to animate 
Vocm, uttered by the voice, having a voice 

^ Vociferous, clamorous, loud, noisy 
Void, empty, vacant ; ineffectual, null 
Volition, the act of willing, the power of chdce exerted 
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Volmtaryj willing, done without compulsion ; acting by 

clioice 
Forodous, greedy to eat, ravenous 
Vtdgary mean, low, common, publick 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON W. 

Waft, to carry through the air or on the water ; to beckoD 
Wand, a small stick or rod ; a staff of authority ^ 

Wardrobe, a room or place where clothes are kept 
Warriowr, a soldier, a military man 
Wisdom^ knowledge, the power of judging rightly 
Wither, to fade, to dry up ; to waste or pine away 
Witness, testimony, one who gives evidence; attestation 
Wofid, sorrowful, afflicted ; calamitous, wretched 
Worshm, adoration, religious reverence ; dignity, excellence 
Wrangle, to quarrel pervei^ly, to dispute peevishly 
Wrath, anger, fury, rage 
Wreath, a garland, any thing twisted or curled 
Wreck, ruin, destruction ; dissolution by violence 
Wrest, to twist by violence ; to distort, to writhe 
Wretched, miserable, unhappy ; calamitous, worthless 
Writhe, to be distorted with agony or pain ; to distort 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON Y. 

Yatcht, a small ship for conveying passengers 

Yeoman, a gentleman farmer ; a man of a small estate in 

land, a farmer 
YestemighX, the night last past 

Yield, to allow, to give up ; to produce, to give up the contest 
Yokefellow, companion in labour, mate 
Yore, of old time, long ago 
Youthftd, young, in the first part of life ; vigorous 



DEFINITIONS— LESSON Z. 

Zealot, one full of zeal 

ZeaUms, ardently passionate in any cause 

Zeniih^ the point directly over, head, opposite to the nadir 
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Zephijfr, a breeze, the west wind 

Zesty a relish, the peel of an orange squeezed inter twine 

Zigzagy any thing composed of short turns 

Zoographyy a description of the forms, natures, and proper* 

ties of animals 
ZoophitCy certain vegetables which partake of the nature 

both of vegetables and animals. 



CHARACTERISTICK DEFINITIONS OP PERSONS. 

Aborigines^ the earliest inhabitants of a country 
Accuser, he that brings a charge against another 
Advocate, he that pleads the cause of another in a court of 

judicature 
AldervMrn, a govemour or magistrate 
Apothecary, a man whose employment is to keep medi- 
cines for sale ^ 
ArUhmetkiain, one skilled in the art of numbers 
Assassm,, a secret or disguised murderer 
Astromymer, one who studies the heavenly bodies. 
Attorney, one who pleads legal causes, a lawyer 

Baker, one who makes bread to sell 
Bankrupt, one in debt beyond the power of payment 
Barber, a man who shaves the beard and cuts hair 
BlacksmUh, one who makes instruments or tools of iron 
Buffoon, one who makes sport by low jests, and anticfe 

gestures 
Butcher, one who kills animals to sell their fiesh 
Buder, a servant employed in furnishing the table 

Carpenter, one who makes houses 

Chorister, a singer in the cathedrals, a singing boy ; a 

. singer in a concert 

CkuT^ a rustick ; a rude, ill-bped man, a niggard 

Clerk, one who writes, and transacts business as an eumsU 

ant 
Cooper, one who makes barrels and tubs 
Cordwainer, one who makes boots and shoes 
Currier, one who dresses and pares leather 
Cutler, one who makes or sells knives, and other edged 

io^truuM^nts 
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Dancer^ one who practises the art of dancing' 
Deacon^ one of the lowest order of the clergy 
DteTf pue who dies or colours cloth 
Dwme^ a minister of the gospel, a theologian 
. Draper y a seller of cloth 

Editor, a publisher ; he that revises or prepares any work 

for publication 
Elector, he that may vote in the choice of an officer 
Engraver, one who cuts figures and letters in stone and 

metal 



Factor, an agent for another, a substitute 

Farmer, one who tills the ground to raise food for men and 

cattle 
Farrier, a shoer of horses ; one who professes the medicine 

of horses 
Ferryman, one who keeps or tends a ferry 
Founder, one who shapes metals in moulds for any use 



Gainer, one who receives profit or advantage 
Gamester, one who is viciously addicted to play 
Ganger, one whose business is to measure vessels or quan- 
tities 
Glazier, one who sets glass in windows 
Grocer, one who buys and sells groceries, as tea, sugar, 

spices, &c. 
Guide, one who directs ; a regulator, director 

I 

Haberdasher, one who sells small wares ; a pedlar 

Hero, a man eminent for bravery, a warriour 

Highwayman, a robber on the publick roads 

Hodman, a labourer that carries mortar 

Horseman, one skilled in riding on horses 

Hostage, one given in pledge for security of the performance 

of conditions 
Hvnter, one who chases animals for pastime 
Huntress, a woman that follows the chase 



Idler, a lazy person, a sluggard ; one who trifles away his 

time 
Idolater, one who pays divine honour to images 
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Mant, a child under seven years of age ; a very young 

chad 
Informer^ one who gives intelligence ; one who discovers 

offenders to the magistrates 

Jackdaw^ a species of small crow 

Jwtdler^ one who deals in jewels, or trafficks in precious 

stones 
Jockey y a fellow that rides horses in the race ; a cheat, a 

trickish fellow 
JaumaUsty a writer of journals 



Keq)ery one who holds any thing for the use of another ;. 

one who holds prisoners in custody 
EidnappeTy one who steals human beings 
Kmgy a monarch, a supreme govemour 
Kmsmany a man of the same race or family 
ISnswamany a female relation 
Kmghty a man advanced to a certain degree of military 

rank 



Labourer y one who toils, or takes pains 

Lackeyy an attending servant, a footboy 

liOdyy a woman of high rank, a complimentary term 

Landlady y a woman who has tenants holding from her ; 

the mistress of an inn 
LegislatOTy one who makes laws 
LatUudmariany one who allows himself great liberties in 

religious matters 
LawytTy professor of law, advocate, pleader 

MagistraUy a man publickly vested with authority 

JlfoMm, a builder with stone or brick 

MetAmieky a person having the knowledge of some art ; a 

manufacturer 
J^fMatovy one that interv^es betweeu. two parties ; anin^ 

tercesBOur 
Merchanty one who trades in m^chandise 
Messengety one who cairies an errand 
MmteTy one who is employed for others 

JVoifer, a nail-maker 
JV*arra<or, a relater 
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JSTegotiatOTy one employed to treat with others 
J^umeratOT^ he that numbers 



Observator, a remarker 

Offender^ a cf iminal ; a transgressor 

Opponent, antagonist, adversary 

Orphan, a child who has lost father, or mother, or both 

Painter, one who faints 

Papist, one who adheres to popery 

Pewterer, one who works in pewter, and makes basins and 

plates 
Philosopher, a man deep in knowledge 
Physician, one who studies di^ases and medicine 
Plenipotentiary, a negotiator invested with full power 
Pope, the bishop of Rome 
Potentate, monarch, prince, sovereign 
Potter, one who makes earthen vessels of clay 
President, one at the head of others ; a governour 
Principal, the first, the head of his companions, or m 

sociates 
Printer, one who prints papers and books 

Q^ack, a boastful pretender to arts which he does not 

understand 
Quartermaster, one who regulates the quarters of soldiers 
Queen, the wife of a king, a supreme governess 
Querist, an inquirer, an asker of questions 

Rabbin, or Rabbi, a doctor among the Jews 

RaUer, one who insults, or defames by using opprobrious 

' language 
Rebel, one who oi^oses lawful authority 
Referee, one to whom any thing is referred 
Revolter, a d^erter 
Robber, one IMI steals by force ; a plunderer 

Sawyer, one who saws timber 

Scholar, one who learns of a master ; a disciple ; a man of 

letters 
Scoffer, an insolent ecorner 
Scoidt a clamorous, rude woman 
jScomer, contemner 
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Seaman^ a sbjIgc ; a mariner 
Senior^ one older than another 



TaUoTy one who makes men's clothes 
n^eologiany a professor of divinity 
Twiner, one who makes vessels of tin 
Tobacconist^ one who prepares and vends tobacco 
Townsman^ one of the same tovm 
TraitoTy one who betrays 
Trustee^ one intrusted with any thing 
TutoTy one who has the care of another's leaniing and 
morals 



UnbeHeveTy an infidel 
^ UndentrappeTy an inferiour agent 
UphoUtereTy one who sells house furniture 
UsurpeTy one who seizes that to which he has no right 



VagrarUy wandering ; a vagabond, man unsettled in habi- 
tation 

Vaktudmariany a person uncommonly careful of his health 

Vanqmshevy conqueror, subduer 

VeteraUy an old soldier 

VtcoTy one who performs the functions of another ; a sub- 
stitute 

VolwUeeTy a soldier of his own accord 



WagoneTy one who drives a wagon 

WandertTy a rambler, one who roves 

WhUemUhy one who works in polished iron, and make^' . 

tools and instruments 
WrasigUty a pierverse man 

Yeomaiiiy a gentleman farmer 

YokefeUoWy companion in labour ; mate 

Yow^sUTy a yoimg person 

YouAy one who is past childhood ; tender age 

Zanyy a buffqpn 

ZoographeTy one who describes animak 

ZooUnmk otte who dissects beasts 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 
Can you multiply by two? I can. 



Twice 

twice 

twice 

twice 

twice 

twice 



1 
2 
S 
4 
5 
6 



IS 

are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



2 
4 
6 
8 
10 
12 



twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 



Can you multiply by three 1 I can. 



S times 
3 times 
3 times 
3 times 
3 times 
3 times 



1 



3 
4 
5 
6 



IS 

are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



3 
6 
9 



15 

18 



3 times 
3 times 
3 times 
3 times 
3 times 
3 times 



Let me hear you multiply by four. 



4 times 
4 times 
4 times 
4 times 
4 times 
4 times 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



is 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



4 

8 

12 

16 



24 



4 times 
4 times 
4 times 
4 times 
4 times 
4 times 



Let me hear you multiply by five. 



5 times 
5 times 
5 times 
5 times 
5 times 
5 times 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 



IS 

are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



6 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 



5 times 
5 times 
5 times 
5 times 
5 times 
5 times 



Let m&hear you multii^y by six« 



6 times 
6 times 
6 times 
6 times 
6 times 
6 times 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



IS 

are 
are 
ar^ 
are 

are 



6 
12 

18 
24 
30 
36 



6 times 
6 times 
6 times 
6 times 
6 times 
6. times 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are, 
are 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



14 

16 
IS 

22 
24 



24 
27 

sa 

3S 
3& 



2& 
32 

sa 

40 
44 

48 



35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 



42 

48 
54 
60 
66 
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69 



Let me near you multiply by seven. 



7 times 
7 times 
7 times 
7 times 
7 times 
7 times 



1 



3 
4 
5 
6 



IS 

are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



7 
14 
21 
28 
35 
42 



7 times 
7 times 
7 times 
7 times 
7 times 
7 times 



Let me hear you multiply by eight. 



8 times 
8 times 
8 times 
8 times 
8 times 
8 times 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



IS 

are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



8 
16 
24 
32 
40 
48 



8 times 
8 times 
8 times 
8 times 
8 times 
8 times 



Let me hear you multiply by nine. 



9 times 
9 times 
9 times 
9 times 
9 times 
9 times 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



IS 

are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



9 
18 
27 
36 
45 
54 



9 times 
9 times 
9 times 
9 times 
9 times 
9 times 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



49 
56 
63 
70 

77 
84 



56 
64 

72 
80 
88 
96 



63 
72 
81 
90 
99 
108 



Let me hear you multiply by ten. 



10 times 1 is 10 

10 times 2 are 20 

10 times 3 are 30 

10 times 4 are 40 

10 times 5 are 50 

10 times 6 are 60 



10 times 
10 times 
10 times 
10 times 
10 times 
10 times 



Let me hear you multiply by eleven. 



11 times 1 is 11 

II times 2 are 22 

11 times 3 are 33 

11 times 4 are 44 

11 times 5 are 55 

11 times 6 are 66 



11 times 

11 times 

11 times 

11 times 

11 times 

11 times 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
12 



are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
are 



are 
are- 
are 
are 
are 
are 



70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 



77 

88 

99 

110 

121 



70 
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Let me hear you 


multiply by twelve. 








12 times 


1 is 12 


12 times 


1 


are 


84 


12 times 


2 are 24 


12 times 


8 


are 


96 


12 times 


3 are 36 


12 times 


9 


are 


108 


2 times 


4 are 48 


12 times 


10 


are 


120 


12 times 


5 are 60 


12 times 


11 


are 


132 


12 times 


6 are 72 

« 


12 times 


n 


are 


144 



TABLE OF FEDERAL MONEY. 

7%e denominatiantf ore, 

10 mills, marked m. make 1 cent, marked ct or c. 

10 cents , make 1 dime, marked d. 

10 dimes make 1 dollar, marked D. or $ 

10 dollars make 1 Eagle, marked E. 

The standard fineness for gold and silver in the United 
States, is 11 parts pure and.l part alloy. 

TABLE OF ENGLISH MONEY 
Tlui denmiwMiiwins ore, 

4 farthings^ marked qr. make 1 penny, marked d« 

12 pence . make 1 shilling, marked s. 

20 shillings , make 1 pound, marked ^ 



TABLE OF TBOY WEIGHT. 
The dicmom of this weight wre^ 

24 grains, marked gr. make 1 penny vtreight, marked dwt^ 
20 pennyweights . . make 1 ounce .... marked oz. 
ISf ounces make 1 pound .... marked lb. 

By this weight are weighed gold, 9Uver, jewels, and 
li()uors. 
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TABLE OF AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

The J&nHons of this weight arty 

16 drams, marked dr. make 1 ounce .... marked oz. 
16 ounces ...... make 1 pound .... marked lb. 

28 pounds make 1 qr. of a cwt marked qr. 

4 quarters, or 112 lb. make 1 hundred wt. marked cwt 
20 nundred weight . make 1 ton ... . marked T. 
1} cwt. or 196 lb. . . make 1 barrel of flour 
60 lbs. ........ make 1 bushel of wheat 

This weight is applied to things of a coarse, or drossy 
nature, as nour, butter, cheese^ sugar, &c. and all metals, 
except silver and gold. 



^^t^m^mmmmmmimtmmmmm 



TABLE OF CLOTH MEASURE. 
The denomnations are^ 

2| inches, in . . . make 1 nail marked na. 

4 nails make 1 quarter of a yard, marked qr. 

3 quarters . . . make 1 Ell Flemish . marked E. F. 

4 quarters . . . make 1 yard marked yd. 

5 quarters . . . make 1 Ell English . marked E. E. 

6 quarters . * . make 1 Eli French . . marked E. F. 
2J quarters .... make 1 Ell Hamburg, marked E. H. 



% 



TABLE OF LiaUID MEASURE. 

The divisions generally used in the Urnted States are these : 

4 gills make 1 pint .... marked pt. 

2 pints make 1 quart . . . marked qt. 

4 quarts make 1 gallon . . marked gal. 

31} gallons make 1 barrel . . . marked bl. 

63 gallons or 2 . bis. make 1 hogshead, marked hhd. 

42 gallons make 1 tierce . . . marked tier. 

84 gallons, or 2 tier, make 1 puncheon, marked pun. 

126 gallons or 2 hhds. make 1 pipe or butt ; . pi. or bt. 

252 gallons or 2 pipes make 1 tun .... marked T. 

These divisions are applied to ale, beer, wines, spirits, 
cider, mead perry, vinegar, oil, molasses, honey, fcc . 
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TABLE OF LONG MEASURE. ' 

The denominatums are^ 

S barley corns, marked b. c. make 1 iDch, marked in. 
4 inches make 1 hon^ used in mea- 
suring the height of horses 

12 inches make 1 foot . . . marked ft. 

3 feet msJ^e 1 yard . . marked yd. 

6 feet make 1 fathom, applied to the 

length of ropes marked Fath. 

5| yards make 1 pole, rod, perch, P. 

40 poles, or 220 yards . make 1 furlong, marked fur. 
8 furlongs, or 1760 yards make 1 mile . . marked M. 

3 miles make 1 league . marked L. 

69i statute miles .... make 1 degree . . . deg. or ^ 

360 degrees make 1 great circle of the 

earth. 
This measure is in general appUcation, viz : heights, 
depths, lengths, breadths, thicknesses, &c. 



TABLE OF CIRCLE MEASURE. 

The den(mmations are, 

60 seconds, sec. or" make 1 minute marked ' 

60 minutes .... make 1 degree deg. or * 

30 degrees make 1 sign of the Zodiack . sig. 

1^ signs make 1 whole circle. 

It is used in geography, navigation, and astronomy. 



-i— » 



TABLE OP APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 
The divimns of this weight are, 

20 grains, marked gr. make 1 scruple . . . marked 3 

3 scruples make 1 dram .... marked 3 

8 drams make 1 ounce .... marked ^ 

12 ounces . make 1 pound . • . marked ft 



ff 
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TABLE OF DRY MEASURE, 

The denommutums are^ 

2 pints make 1 quart .*. . . marked^qt. 

4 quarts . « . . . make 1 gaUon .... marked gaL 

8 quarts make 1 peck marked pe. 

4 pecks make 1 bushel .... marked bu. 

This measure is used for grain, seed, roots, fruit, sak, 
coal, sand, lime, oysters, &c. 



TABLE OF TEVfE. 

These are the denommatUms^ 

60 seconds, sec. or " make 1 minute . . marked m. or' 

60 minutes make 1 hour . . . marked hr. 

24 hours make 1 day .... marked d. 

7 days make 1 week .... marked ' w. 

4 weeks make 1 Lunar month, marked M. 

13 months, 1 day, and 6 hours, make 1 Julian year, Y. 
365 days, 5 hours. 48 m. 48 sec. make 1 Solar year. 



•^ 



SECOND INTERROGATORY READING LESSON. 

// the question will not adndt the direct answery fes, or no, 
and make sense^ the voice is no^^ be raised or elevated by the 
interrogationy therefore it ^ inverted. 

Is it lawful for yoa to scourge a man that is a Roman, and 

uncondenmedl , , , 

What advantage tb^n hath the Jew ^ or what profit is 
there of <jlrcumcisioni Much every way; chiefly, because 
that unto them ^rere committed the oracles of God. For what 
if some did p^ belie vejr shall their unbelief make the feith 
of God wi^out e&ct 1 God forbid : — ^But, if our unrighteous- 
ness coomend the righteousness of God, what shall we say {^ 
Is God unrighteous who taketh vengeance 1 God forbid : ^ 
tbdn how ^all God judge the world ^ «i 

Where is boasting then ^ It is excluded. By what law f ' 
of works? Nay; bat by the law of faith. Is he Uie Qod of 

7 
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the Jews only f is ht tioi tisior ot the 6Mtiles 1 Yes, of the 
GiHitnes ako. Do we thea make void the law through faith 1 
Crod forbid : vea» we establish the law. 
-'. VlThltt lAiaU we saj theaf Shall we continue iasitiy that 
^^M fiftay abound] >Qod ftenid: how shall we thai ara dead 
tp sin ]pfe any longer tfasreini Know ye not, that so many 
of ud dd were baptised into Jemia Christ, were baptized into 
}|is death? What thenj, shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace ? God forbid. 

Dare any of you, having a matter against another, goto 
law before the uiijust, and not before the saints 1 Do ye not 
know that the saints shall judge the world ? and ifthe world 
i^hall be judged by you^ are ye unworthy to judge the smallest 
matters? Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? how 
much more things that pertaki to this life i 

What ! have ye not houses to eat and to drink in 1 or de- 
spise yie the church of God, and shame them that have notj, 
What shall I say to you i shall I praise you in this 1 I praise 
•you not 

For the body is not one member, but many. If the foot 
shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body, 
is it thereforb^ot of the body ! And if the ear shdl say, Be- 
cause I am fiot\he ejre, I am not of the body, is it therefore 
not of the body ? Jf the whole body were an eye, where were 
the hearings if the^whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling j. And if they were all one member, where were the 
body 5 Are all apostles 1 are all prophets 1 are all teachers 1 
are dl workers (rf miraoU ? Have all the gifts of heahng 1 do 
an speak with tongues ? Vedi interpret 1 

Doth a fountain send forthSj^^he same place sweet water 
and bitter 1 Can the fig-tree, my Mtjiren, bear olive-berries ; 
either a vifte^ figs ? so can no fottntain-Wpth yield salt water 
and fresh. 



LESSON OF SCRAPS. 



What are the nsimes of our pieces of silver money ? Tfken 
ia a five cent piece, ten cents, twenty-five cents, fifty eenti, 
and a dollar, which is one hundred cents.- 
i% What are the names of ottr pieces of goM coin ? A qdarttt 
eagle, worth two dollars and a half ; a half eagle> worth fi^ 
doBars ; and alt ea^e, worth ten ddttars. 



How Mxmk id a gis^ai? fonur p^iocitftefliinf 
Hpw «iuch is a £|core 1 Twenty. 

Of what is bread made 1 Of flwr. 

Wjiat ie flour ? Flour is iQedo from wheat aod x^ 
ground into particles fine as dust by a miller.. 

What is butter i Batter i9 an 0% substecM^, made ffqm 
cream by churninff. 

What is cheese f Ghee$e is made from the curd of milk 
which is pressed. 

What is sugar? Sugar is pr^arad from the sugar ea^e, 
a plant which Aourishes in the W^t Indies. , 

What is tea 1 The dried leaver of a shrub which pows in 
China. 

What is coffee ? The berry of a shrub which flourishes in 
Arabia and the West Indies. 

What is wine 1 The fermented ^uice of grapes. 

What is cider ? The. fermented juice of apples. 

What is beer ? The ifermented e s e t^v " \^ barley. 
I What is vinegar? Sour beer; sour cider; sour wine; or. 
■ mgar and water rendered sour. 

Where are metals procured 1 They arc dug out of the 
earthy and, mixed with other substances^ in that atate are 
<aUed ores. 

What is pewter 1 A mixture of tin and lead. 

What is steel ? Iron, prepiired by fire. 

What is brass] Copper and zinc mixed, 
^ How is fire commoidy produced ? By friction, generally 
by striking with a flint a^foixtst a piece of steel, by which 
sparks are elicited. 

Of what are our candles made ? Of a wick of flax or cot* 
; t(»i, surrounded by taljbiW| which is the prepared fat of 
aoimaki. 
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, What is coal? A mineral substance dug out of the earth, 
^ and used for fires^ because very combustibui* 

Of what are houses built ? gome of wo<id ; Qtheyr;^. pt 
brick or stone. 

What is the wood chiefly used in building houses 1 Q^k 
and pine. * 

Wbat are brieks? They are made of day and sufid 
iDi^di^ which are afterwards burnt in a kihu 
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What is mortar? Mortar is the cement which binds the 
bricks or stones together, and is made of lime, hair, sand, and 
water. 

IVhat is glass ? Glass is made of flint and soda, melted 
. tdg^ther in a furnace, and formed into various shapes while 
liquid. 

What is the use of paint 1 To preserve wood, and to <Hiia» 
ment( houses, &c. 

Of what is it made 1 Chiefly of coloured earths, mixed 
with oil. 

What IS' oil ? Oil used for painting, is extracted from 
whales and other fish ; and also from linseed and other seeds. 
Sweet oil is extracted from olives. 



What is pepper 1 A seed which grows in the West Indies^ 
ground into a nne powder for our use. 

What is mustard 1 A plant ; a seed ground into fine par<» 
tides, and then mixed with water. , 

Of what are our tables and chairs made 1 Some of ash^ 
some of oak, some of maple, but others of cherry and mahor 
gany 

From what place is our mahogany brought ? Ohiefly from 
Jamaica. 

Of what is the cloth of men's coats made 1 Of the wool 
which grows on sheep, which is spun, and woven into cloth,' 
and then died of vanous colours. 

Of what is linen made 1 Of flax and hemp, the bark or 
coat of which, is dressed, spun, and woven into cloth called 
li^en. 

Of what are ladies gowns made ? From the down of the 
cotton plant, on which it grows in pods. It is prepared, spun, 
ajid woven into muslins and other articles of oiess. 

What are silks 1 Silks are made firom the web of the silk- 
worm, a kind of caterpillar which flourishes on mulberry- 
trees in warm climates. 

Of what are hats made 1 They are made of the fur of* 
the beaver and other animals. Many are made of wool, ' i 
some of baked straw, which is plaited with the hand. 

Qf what are shoes made ? Of leather. ** 

What is leather 1 The tanned and prepared skins of i 
various animals. 

What is paper 1 Paper, is made of cotton and linen rags, 
cut down by degrees in water into a fine pulp, which is 



sCitMied dirouf k a moiild ^ the abape wd 41^ 
pafier. 

On whftt did feofi^ wute^ mi yfh$.i did tbeyuse for 
books, before tbfi art «f miJdiig p^tper ^ras Ipciqwn 1 f arch^ 
ment. 

Of what is parchment made ? Of the skin? of some 
animals. 

When vas the art of makbg paper oitt of r^gs discovered? 
A. D.-* one thousand. 

How were books made before the art of printing wais 
invented ? They were written with a pen. 

What year of the Christian, era vrm the art of printing 
f invented ? The year one thousand four hundred and thirty. 
' By whom 1 By Laurentiu% of Harleini, ft Umn of fiWland. 

With what did he print t With wooden types. 

Who invented metal types ? GuttenburgJj. 



What is the sun 1 The sun is an immense, luminous g^obe^ 
and as much larg»i^ than the world on which we live, as a 
house is larger ti^n an oraiige, 

i What is tb<5 earth 1 The esu'th is a,Iarge globe of land and 
water, constantly moving xoui^ the sun, and tioming round 
I like a bowl on a bowling-green. 

What is the moon 1 A globe much ama^rtJi^ the ^pi^, 
a secondary planet or satellite. j| 

What are clouds 1 The clouds are fogs or vapours which 
float in the air from a quarter of a mile to, tniree miles in< 
height. When the clouds fall to the ground, they cause 
rain, sometimes snow, and sometimes hail. 

What is thunder ? The report of a stveam of ekctriok file.. 

What is lightning ? The flash of •Ught occasioned l^ the 
stream of electrick fluid. 

What is a rainbow 1 The reflection Oif the sun's, rays in: 

drops of rain. t 

i What is a fog 1 A *)g is a \ cloud which fbats m the 

■' surface of the earth. \ 

^ What is snow) Frozen vapours. I 

What is an eclipse of the moonl Th# shadow of the 
evth on the moon, ocoasionediby the eattfe .jwssing directly 
between the moon and sun. 

What is an eclipse of the sun ? The ^^ladow of the moon 
xAtibe earth, occasioned by the mooucpassing directly betweeni 
ttetjKon and the earili^ 

7* ■ 
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' What oceafiions the tides? The attraetioii of the oaoon 
aad sun,. 

What are the names of the seven primary colours 1 Red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, laad violet. 

What is said to include jthe seven varieties of colour 1 The 
rainbow. * .... 

. What is white said to be 1 An equal in^rmixtqre or 
combination of the seven primaiy colours. 
• What is black ? Any thing deprived of the several 
colours. 



THE CREATION RECtUIRED TO PRAISE ITS 

AUTHOR. 

. Tune. — Indian PhUosophery or Few Hapfg Matckei. . 

1. Begin, my soul, th' exalted lay ! 
liet eaich enraptur'd thought (Saey, 

And praise th* Almighty's nan^ : 
Lo ! heayen and ^arth^ and seas at)td sl^ies, 
In one melodious concert rise, \ 

To swell th* inspiring theme. 

What mneant by the creation? Th9 works of God, the unkerse. 
— ^What k^an author? The first begmner or mover of- any thin^v- 
What is ifto beg^? To coimnence-, to do the first act of any Ihmg. 
— ^What i» ihe soul? That part of a humai^ bein^ whi6h thinkd'; the 
intellectual faculties. — ^What is a lay? A song* — Exalted, what? £le* 
vated. — What is athonffht? Our idea of something, the act of think- 
ing. — ^Enraptured, what? Transported with pleasure. — What is it to 
praise ? To commend, tocefehrate^ — What is the meaning of almighty ? 
AU powerful. — Wb«t is ii» Alnoighty's name? God, the great Creator I 
<^all things. — ^Whatis meant by heayen and earth, and seas and skies? 
Those plu^, or their inhabitants. — ^What is a concert ? A compaaj; 
■or many persons uniting in the same tune. — Melodious, what? Musii 
cal, harmonious.'What is a theme ? The subject on which oaesp^ 
<or wRte6.^Iosp&ring, wha^? Animating. 

2. Ye fields of light, celestial plainsi 
Where gay, transptorting-beauty reigns. 

Ye scenes divinely fialr ! 
Your Maker's wond' rous poVr proclaim. 
Tell how he form'd your diinuig £«me, 

Aad breath'd the fluid air. 

What is meant by fields of light ? The starry regions or heavens.- 
What kind of beauty do they e^^bit, natural or moral? Moral.* 
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What does tramportiiig aetn?. Bftptuioiu.^«Wluit is the^ir? The 
•element encompassing the earth; or that subtle fluid which enables 
«8 to breathe. 

3. Ye angels, catcK the tbrilling sound ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around. 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let ev'ry listening saint above . 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 

And touch the sweetest string. 

Who are anjgels? Celestial sphits employed bjr God in human af- . 
fairs? — ^Whatis a sound? A noise; that which is perceived by the 
^r^ — What is a thrilling sound? Penetrating. — ^What are we to un- 
derstand' by adoring Sirones? The different orders of angelick 
I>eing8, the prffecipalities and powers abqye. — ^What is mercy ? Cle- 
mency or fkvour shown to the illndeserviag. — Boundless, what? Un- 
limited, unconfined. — ^Who are the saints above ? The spirits of just 
men made perfect--^What is it to wake the tuneful soul of love ? To • 
be excited, to be animated. — What is it to touch the sweetest strin^^? 
To have the affections of the soul excited to the highest degTee«;--i8 
this literal or figurative language ? Figurative. j^i 

4. Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon iM gray evening gilds the plain, 
"Thou moon, protract the melting strain. 

And praise biqd in the shade. ^ 



Leud spheres, what are they ? The hvate planetary orbs, and other 
•edeatial luminaries stiH more immense.-^ Wmit is a sphere? A globe : 
a substance whose surface ia round in every direcmon. — ^What is a 
choir? An assembly or band of singers. — ^Vocal^ what? Hehitin^ to 
the voice. — ^What is the dazzUng orb ? The sun. — Is it a huge ^be 
of fire? It is not supposed to be & solid body of fire similar to that 
witii which we are acquainted. — ^What ia meant by the mighty 
chprus? A very powerful and glorious a6n§^ — ^What is the evenipff? 
The dose of the oay, or, the bc^ning of nifffatr<-Wbat is it to gila ? 
To adorn with lustre. — What is the moonr A sddOndary planet, a 
.satellite ; the chancing luminary of the night — ^What ia It to protract ? 
To lengthen. — ^Wnat is meant by the melting strain? An affecting 
and in^rew^e song.—What ia th^ ahade ? CoohieBB ma^e {ly the 
Jaferception of ttie sun. * 

.5. Thou heaven of heavens, his vast abode i 
Ye clouds^ proclaim your forxuing God, 
Who cmeA yon worlds tieom night ; 
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At onoft- th' iBvolving^ darkncsB fl^ 
And nature sprung to light. , 

What is th^ heaTCQ of heav^f The pl^e of tbe bl€ased.-^Wbat 
if an ahpde?. A hubitataOn; a'peegliar place of reaiSetiee.'-k-Whait azt 
clouds? The daxkcoUectioii of vapours in the air.-^What&it topRK 
claim ? To promuk^tet to tell op6fl^.— What are worlds ? Vast globb 
which are the ab^&a of inteUigent oeings.'— Wh6 is the Elsnial f God. 
^Why is he so called? Beeausehe is that BoBgwhi^ exi^ncek 
without beginninff and without end.*— What is darkness? Absence of 
light, obscuriQr.-3nvolvW, what? Surrounding, inwrapt^What i» 
meant by the teno, nature! The works of 6od« the umverse.-^Whsit 
* is it to spring V> l%ht? To be brought into being. 

^. Wfaate'er a Uooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plains^ 

United praise bestow r 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To hBaven aloud ; and roar acckim. 

Ye swelling deeps b^low. 

iKa^is a blooming world ? Blossoming, Aourisbin^. — ^What is it 19 
eqiraan.^ To hold, to comprise. — What wings the air? Birds, which 
are called volatUesi — Whatjritim the plains: Animals, that are brisk, } 
<ind sidp about upon the eartli.-*WhUt are dragons ? Winged seroeiits: 
four-footed reptiks of the lizard tribe, about 13 inches )onj^,; inhabiting 
Africa and India, which have a lateral membrane serving as a win^f— 
What is it to sound ? To celebrate by soyond.^^What is meant by his 
awfiilname? The adorable perfections of Opd.^-- What is it to roar 
acclaun ? To resound praise. — ^What- axe the sweUing deeps ? Tlie 
oceans in commotion by their waves. 

7. Let every element s^ce ; . - 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice, 

To HIM who bids you roll : 
itis praise in softer notes declare^ 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air, 
And breathe it tr> the souL 

What are elements i The first principles^ of which bodies^ are coia 
nosed— Whatiait to rejoiee ? To be glad, to exult—What is thunder? 
A loud ruDd[)ittg«i6ise which usuallvMows lightnii^— Whatis it tff 



to roil? To perform a periodical revolutioa; to resound in peels.-^ 
4 l^at is meant by the phrase, softer note? ? Milder strains.— WJiat Is it 
, to declare? To make known, to proclaim.— What is a whisperiog 
Inreeae of yielding air? A gentle gate of TiJnd.- What is it to breathe 
It to the soul ? To inspire w actuate the ^ipdnd of tnan ;-, to exert an 
efficient influence dn his inteltectual and ^nonil powsis. 
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6. To him, ye gratdut cedars, bow ; 

Te towering mountaiiis, bendmg low ; * . 

Your greni Creator own; ' 
TeU, when afiUffhted nature shook, , ^ 
How Sinai kindled at bis look, 
* And trembled at his frowQ. 

• What are cedars ? Treefe ever green, much like tte jumper in ap- 
teaitnce.— What is the meaning of grateful? Having a doJK sense of 
benefits; pleasing, acceptable, deR^tfuL— What is it to bow? To 
l^end, to suff^ flexsure.^ — What are iqountains ? A vast protuberance 
rfthe earth.— Towering, what,? Soaring^ or dsing high, — ^ Who is 
the ^^reator ? The Being that bestows existence.*^-^hat is it to own ? 

To acknowledge? Affiighted, what? Terrified.— What is Sinai? 

A niountain«-^--What 19 it to .kindle? To set on fire, to catch fire. --7 
What is itto tremble ? To shake as with fear; to quake. — What is a* 
ibwn? A look of displeasure. 

d. Ye flocks, that haunt the humble valev 
Te insects flutt'riftg on the gale, 

In mutual concourse rise ; • 

Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom, 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume^ 
In incense to the skies. 

)^hatisaflock? A company of birids or beasts; a nilmber 0^* 
«heep in company^— What is it to haunt I To frequent ; to be mudi 
about — ^What is a vale ? A yalle^r; a low ground between hills.^* 
Humble, what? Low. — ^Wliat are insects? small animals that either 
dtep or %, h^^ving many feet, and bodies composed of joints andseg- 
meats ? — ^What is it to flutter ? To take short ;fiights with great s^- 
tatien of the wings; to move irrfe^tarly. — ^What is a gale? A wmd 
Oct tempestuous, yet stronger than a breeze,— Concourse, what ? The 
QObfluence of many persons or things, a crowd. — ^Mutual, what? E^* 
procal ; each acting in return ^r c0rre»oondence to the others — ^What 
B it to crop ? To cut off the ends of^any thing, to mow, to reap.~r' 
What is a rose ? A flower ; a shrub equally ce^hrated and admire^ 
by both andents and moderns for its sweetness and its beauty. — 
my, what? Fine, showy. — ^Bloom, what? A blossom; the state oT 
iaimatuiity.— Vermeil, wliat ? Any beautiful red colour. — ^What is it to 
waft? . To carry. through the air, to float — Spoils, what? Plunder. ' 
booty.— What is perfume \ Sweet odour, fi^agrance. — Sweet, what r 
tuaeious to the taste, iragrant^What is incense?. A perfbme ex-» 
baled by flre in ho^our of some god. — ^What is the sky? The blue 
expanse of the heavens, or the region which surrounds the earth be^ 
jond tine atmosphere* 

UX Wake, aU ye mounting tribes, and sing ; 
ITe plumy warblers of the spring, 
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t ^HaraumiooB anlhaiiui faise 

To HIM wIk) shap'd your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your giiUering wings with g9ld, 
And tun'd your Toioe to pcaisQ. 

' What 18 it to wake ? To rouse from sleep ; to put in motion or ac* 
tion--*What is a tribe ? 'A distinct body of peoole. Tribes here 
mean the different species of the fowls of the air.— Moimtin^ what? 
lUsing on high, ascending.— -What is it to sing? To form the iroioe 
to melody ; to celebrate, to mve praise. — ^What are warHers ? Slw* 
^18, songsters.— Plumy, what? Covered with feathers.— What is 
spring? The season in which plants rise and vegetate ; the vcriuri 
season. — ^What is an anthem? A song, performed as part of divinesep- 
vice. — ^Harmonious, what ? Adapted to each other, musical. — ^To raise, 
what? To lift, to exalt ; to advance. — What is it to shape ? To fbaa, 
to regulate, to adjust — ^Mould, what? Cast, form. — ^W hat is it to tip? 
To cover oix the end. — ^What are wings? Thelimbsof abint, by 
which it flies.-^littering, what ? Shining, exhibiting lustre. — What 
is gold ? The purest, next to the heaviest ; and the most, precious of 
all meti^B. — ^Is the expression in this place literal or figurative laA- 
guage ? Figurative : oecause somethinjg else is represented by simili- 
tude. — What is it to tune? To put mto a musical state.— What is 
the voice ? I Sound emitted by the mouth. — Praise, wljat ?- Renown^ 
lr3)Ute of prdse ; glorification* . 

IL Let man, by noblor passions swayed, 
The feeling heart, tne judging hcad^ 

In heavenly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name arouncl* 
Till heav'n'fif broad arch rings back the sound, 

The general burst of joy. 

What 18 meant by the term, man ? A human being.— What are the 
nobler passions ? Intellectual and moral princ^Ies and aflfectloiisj — 
Wh*t IS it to sway ? To influence, to govern. — What is the heart? 
The seat of life ; or the mind. — ^The feding beart, what ? The bene* 
volent affections of the soul or mind.^ — What is the head ? The part 
of the human body that contains the brain, the oigan of isensatoi 




spread) what? Ifo extend, to publish, to divulge.— What is a nane^ 
An ajppellation, a cbaracter.r^Tremendous, what ? Dreadful, asto» 
nishinffly terrible. — What is an arch ? Part of a eirele, not more than 
the hiu£— Heaven's broad arch, what ? T^e concave atmospheMw**^ 
To ring back, what ? To echo, to ^resound. — ^What is joy ? Glad- 
ness, exultation.^€kneral, what? Bxtensive,, oomroon^ conipre* 
hending many species or individuals; not speoial ; not partipular^ 
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12. Ye, whom the ebamts of gramdeuf {)lM9e, 
rTurs'd on the downy^ lap of eaae, 

FaU prostrate at his throne : ^^ 

te princes^ rulersi» all adorer , 
Praise him, ye kingB, who makes your pawer 

An image of his own. 

What is meant by a charm ? Something of power to jam the af- 
fectiona. — Grandeur, what? Splendour, magnincence. — What is it to 
pletee/ To delight, to ffratUy.— What is it to be nursed? fo be 
iod^ to be nuuntained and encouraged. — ^What is meant ty a lap of 
ease ? Plenty, abundance. — ^Downy, what ? Soft, tender, svolduligd'^ 
What is it to ialif To bow, to drop. — ^Piostrati^ wluit? Lying at 
length; lying at mercy; thrown aowa in humblest adoration. — 
What is a throne? A royal seat — ^What is a prince ? The son of a 
kiiig, the khisnian of a sovereign. — A ruler, what ? (}crvemour, one 
that h&s«the supreme conunanf — ^What is it to adore f 'I^9 worship 
ndth: external homage.— What is a long? A supreme govemour, the 
duef ruler of a kingdom. — ^What is it to maker To create, to fovm 
of materials, to constitute. — ^Fower, what ? Command, authority, 
dominion.— An image, what ? Representation, likeness. 

13. Ye fair, by nature formed to move, 

' P praise th' eternal source of love, 

With youth's enlivening fire : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay, 
Si^h his bless^a name — ^then soar away, 

And ask an angel's lyre. 

Who are meant by the expression, ye fklr ? The female sex. — By 
nature, what ? The native state of any thing; the constitution of an 
aajmated body, naturally.-— What is it to move? To mi in motion, 
to give an impulse ; to recommend^ to touch pathetically. — ^What is 
a source ? Or^al, first cause. — Source of love, what ? benevolence, 
fl^oodness; munificence, good done. — Eternal, what? Without begin- 
iung or end, perpetual — Youth, what? One who is past childhood; 
the age of youth ; young people*— What is fire? The rfement that 
bans; jtrwDur. of temper, foree of expressicn, inteUectual and moral 




perform any 

Tuneful, what ? Musical, harmonious. — ^What is it to sigh ? To emit 
the brealh aiudibly, as in grief; to mourn, to lament— Blessed, what ? 
Braised, ceidiMstcd, giorined; happy, holy and faappy.-->Wh»t is it 
to soar? To fiy alali; to tower, to mcmnt on higL^Wh&t to aski 
f petition, to demand.r— What is a Ivre ? A •kaip ; a nmiical Juntnih 
iBcnt to which poetry is supposed to be suAg* 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. ' 

' VobmUnry means willm£^, or acting by choice. 

tnvobmtary means not done willingly^ or not by choice. 

A man speaks voluntarily ; he cougl^ moolunkiribi. 

Experience. What we have tried, seen, and known, vs 
our experience. 

Prejudice is an opinion formed without experience, or 
Correct information. 

An tnstrument is a tool, or means conducive to some end. 
A knife is an instrument, so is a writing containing a cod* 
tract or order. 

Organ is an instrument fitted by tbe'^hand of 6od for the 
use of his creatures. The ears are the organ of hearing; 
our mouths are the^gan which conveys food to our bodies; 
the lungs are the organ of respiration ; and the root of a 
plant is the organ which conveys nourishment to its stalk 
and leaves. 

Organizatum is the manner, in which organs are placed, 
and^ntted to one another. A fly has six legs ; a fish has 
none. These two creatures have a difierent organizatioo. 

If you notice the parts of a stone, you will see they are 
alike ; for it has no organs, no eyes, mouth, pr root ; it is not 
an organized being. 

Element implies the first or constituent principle of any 
thing. A letter is the element of a word. Flour, water^ 
salt and yest are the elements of bread. 

The top of a house is called the roof. 

The lowest part of a house is called the basement. 

The lowest part of a thing, or that part on which the upper 
parts rest, is the ba$e or 6am. 

A little roof over the door of a house, and supported by 
pillars, ia called a portico. 

Architecture is the art of building houses, churches, &c. 

Ctfola is a little building raised on the roof of anothei^ 
building. 

The commodities, sent away in ships, are called exports. 

The things which are brought back, are importe. ! 

Pure means without mixture. To say dear brandy, when 
it is not mixed, is not correct ; for it is pure brandy. Water 
alone ina glass, ispure water; brandy alone, is ;mre brac^; 
but mix them) and then neither is pure. 

When children learn their letters, and how to put thent 
together, and spell wordi^ that is orthograpky. 
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^ When a person learns what language is, and how words 
should be placed in sentences, that is grammar. 

When we learn respecting lines, circles, angles, surfaces 
and solids, that is geometry. . . 

If we are learning what has been done in times past, that 
is called the study of history. 

When a person is learning the reason of things, he is 
attending to philosophy. 

To learn of what the earth is composed, is to attend to 

geology. 
The study of plants and flowers, is called botany. . 



ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

" The primitive stock, from which our race is derived, must 
have commenced their being either in an infantile state, or 
else in that of manhood. Infants or adults they must have, 
been. If the former, they could not have reached maturity :— 
they must have perished for lack of nurture. They.must, 
therefore, have been adults. And, on the hypothesis, that 
the first pair came into existence in a state of adolescence or 
puberty, then, ^vhen they first saw the Ught, and the creation 
around tjaem, they must have had some information con- 
cerning their origin ;— of the source from whence they 
derived their principle of vitahty, and their control of the 
animal tribes. Should we pass over the biblical narrative of 
• the primitive formation of man, still the primeval pair must 
have possessed a consciousness of their origin : — ^they must 
also have remembered, when they first saw the sun, and 
inhaled the air, and the first time'they ate. 

" The mere philosopher, however, is not aware of the con- 
sequences attendant upon thie extinction of the lights of reve- 
ladon. To these he is indebted for many an idea which he 
otherwise would never have conceived. Destitute of know- 
ledge by the medium of revelation, in what manner would 
the first pair of human beings have known how or what to 
eat ] Upon what principles would they have set about th6 
process f They might have felt the pain of hunger, without 
knowing either the cause or the cure. And, if they could 
have learned to eat from observation, or from exiperiment, 
'they might not have known what to eat. But, the sacred 
scriptures, without speculating upon the causes of thmgs, 
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State facts which lead us to think conectly, if we form 
ideas according to the narrations, of these divine oracles. 
Hence, we find the revelation was immediate and direct 
upon this point 

^' Let us hear in mind this proposition : — ^the first man 
hiust have remembered the first time he saw the sun, ate, 
drank, and slept. This be could narrate, and would be 
most apt to relate to his own o&pring ; for no information is 
more gratefully tendered, nor more ardently received, than 
that which tespects the beginning of things. The inference 
is, that nothing is more reasonable, than that the origin of 
things would be the first and most important of all traditions ; 
and so we do not find any ancient nation, whose history has 
come down to us, that has not some account of its original ; and 
most of them have some narration of the origin of all things. 
Now, it is scarcely conceivable, that the first pair, remem- 
bering and being conscious of the first time they saw the sun, 
should be left ignorant of the Author of their existence, and 
of other important facts and principles. 

"That man was, in his first estate, designed to con- 
verse familiarly with his Creator, the scriptures teach us ; 
and, not until he became a transgressor, was this familiarity 
inteitupted. Experience and observation show us, that he 
is inferiour to the animal creation as to instinctive powers ; 
and this truth goes far to convince us, that he is not con- 
stituted to be governed by instinctive principles, or he would 
have exhibited them, in at least as much perfectionas the 
animals of the earth. 

" The several steps of this argument, are as follows. The 
first human being was formed an adult. When first he 
opened his eyes, his intellectual and moral faculties, and his 
senses, were both in meridian strength. He could not but 
be sensible of the existeqce of his Maker. As to the first 
time he saw the sun, ate, drank, slept, and awoke, he must 
have often reflected upon these first acts of his existence. 
He would de%ht to tell them ; and his offspring would be 
most curious to hear their relation. Traditionary informa- 
tion upon these subjects, is as natural as walking, talking, 
eating, or any of the most ordinary acts of a human being. . 

" I would now make the inquiry, aside from the infor^ 
mation communicated to us : How could we answer the 
interrogatoiy ; Prom whence, or in what manner, did mart 
spring into being 1 — ^Experience does not enable us to resolve^ 
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this question ;— reason is entirely inadequate ; — and, it does 
not suflSce us to kno\^, that man exists; and, that he is so 
constituted as to be able to produce the effects of which we 
see him capable.— What has man been — ^whence did he 
come — ^what will he eventually become — ^what his final 
destiny ?— What was his origin / — Is he a privileged being 
in nature? 

"Shall \ye admit, that it cannot really interest man to 
discover his specifick origin, since it is impossible for him to 
render a 'rational account, as this is a question beyond the 
utmost reach of human intellect 1 As well might any one 
reply, The stream of human vitality is not worth tracing to 
its source ; or, in pursuit of self knowledge you must not begin 
at tbe original of your being. But, I would appeal to the 
whole world, and ask every man, woman, or child, if the 
principle of curiosity be so intensely active upon any other 
point of human inquiry, or human investigation, as it is in 
tracing up this stream of vitality to its fountain, in order 
to ascertain the peculiarity of the origin of our species ? 
It is a point which elicits some of the earliest developement 
of infantile curiosity, or love of knowledge. Who made 
me 1 Whence came 1 1 are interrogatories amongst the first 
questions, put by the infant catechist to his senior. And, if 
we should obliterate the Mosaick account of the beginning 
of the human race as unworthy of a place in the sacred 
volume, what a sad blank would remain, respecting this first 
and intensely interesting chapter of man's history." 



TJHiE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

"The sacred writings inform us most emphatically, that the 
first colloquies ever held upon this earth, were between the 
great Creator and our first parents, who were the first an- 
cestors of our race, the repositories and propagators of speech., 
Jn the book of Genesis we are taught, that the first humai;^ 
pair talked with God. Hence, the inference from the f^t, 
that the Lord first taught man to speak, is, that the art of 
speaking is a gift divine — ^not native and inherent in the 
family of man originally as a mere human invention. 

"Moses' relation concerning the subject of words asex« 
pressive of ideas, is, that God called the animals in Paradise 
Around Adam, who, by his skill in speech, named them. We 
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are also told in the same account, that, in giving names to 
each, Adam's nomenclature was correct. And, although in 
tracing the phenomenon of language up to the root, we can- 
not, on philosophick principles, account for its origin ; yet, 
revelation has decided this point, and giyen us all necessary 
information. Whether the original root of language was 
Hebrew ; or some other eastern idiom of speech, is rather a 
matter of philosophical curiosity than of importance to the 
present argument, as there can be no question, that the origin 
of all languages must be traced to the same fountain. 

'^ In the Adamick nomenclature of animals respect was 
had to their qualities or nature ; therefore the idea of the dis- 
tinguishing trait, or characteristick peculiarity of each species, 
must necessarily have existed, before the animal itself could 
have been designated by any specifick name. And, if the 
Hebrew was not the first language ever spoken, it has, never- 
theless, internal evidjence of having been predicated upon 
these primitive, elementary principles, as its zoological no- 
menclature is always analogous to the characteristick quality 
of the animal. Thus, the original Hebrew names of many 
of the beasts and birds of that region, are apparently formed 
in imitation of their natm*al cries or notes ; in which sound 
the lowing of the one, the bleatmg of another, and the bray- 
ing of a thir4, seem to be imitated. The original name of 
the raven was doubtless taken from its hoarse croaking ; that 
of the sparrow from its chirping ; that of the partridge from 
the note she uses in calling her young ; and that of the turtle 
dove from its lonely murmur, when she coos. Many other 
instances of the kind might be produced ; but these are suf- 
ficient to show from analogy the great probability, that some 
of the first names, given to the several tribes of animals, were • 
derived from their respective notes. 

*' In the primitive formation of language respect was not 
only had to the analogies and accordance of articulate and 
inarticulate sounds, or to the vocal peculiarities of animals ; 
but cognizance was taken also of other characteristicks. 
Hence, the camel was called gtnie/, because supposed to be of 
a vindictive temper. A sheep was called rachdy on the ac- 
count of its meekness. The ram was named agUy because of 
his agility. In Uke manner a goat received the name, satTy 
from his being singularly hairy. And now from these pre- 
mises the conclusion naturally follows, that speech originally 
is as legitimately the subject of divine communication as re* 
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Hgion itself. The correct idea, and the name of Grod did not 
only at first enter the human family by revelation, but also 
the names of animals, and the primitive names of mankind. < 
^ ^* It was not necessary, that man, in his primeval state, 
should have an extensive vocabulary for the purposes of life 
or religion. Let him be furnished with elementary ideas, 
and words significant to them ; and then who shall prescribe 
limits to the range of his intellectual powers 1 He will even- 
tually multiply his conceptions and his terms to an indefinite 
extent. And, though the words of our language are chiefly 
artificial signs ; yet speech is neither i^atural to nian, nor 
originally the invention of man." 



IDENTITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

" The unity of the human race, notwithstanding the 
diversity of colour and form, under which it appears in 
different portions of the globe^ is a doctrine, independently 
pf the authority of divine reyelatioa, much more consistent 
with the principles of sound philosophy, than any of those 
hypotheses which have referred its varieties to a radical and 
original diversity of species, adapted by the Creator, or by 
the necessary laws of the material world, to the respective 
climates which they were destined to inhabit. Experience 
demonstrates, that man is not exclusively confined in his 
range to any definite lines upon the earth. Although the 
fineness of texture, and delicacy of organization of the 
human constitution, render it extremely susceptible of the 
impressions of cUmate, as well as rf all other causes which 
act upon the animal frame ; it^ peculiar flexibihty, at the 
same time, enables it to adapt jteelf with wonderful facUity, 
and without materially injprfng the orgapsof hfe, to every 
deffree of temperature^ii-om the extr^e beats of the tcrrid 
zone, to the perp^^^ "^^"^ ""^ the frcweii ^ne. Why 
then should vrp^ without necessity, and, mdeed, (asatrary to 
the principle of true philosophy, assume the hypothesii^ 
lYiBioxis^^y'^^^^^^^^^'^ different species of the human 
}dni since we may account for all the varieties that exist,' 
by the known operation of natural causes 1 

«« Varieties may be cfeated in the same species either ia 
the animal or vegetable kingdom, by varying their cultiire, 
4md sometimes, by tran«ferri»g them to a different^ soil or 
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climate ; but, to all these peculiarities, where there is m 
radical diversity of kind, the same general laws will apply. 
To man, in like manner, may be applied the same general 
principles of moral and physical action, if it be ascertained, 
that all their dirferences indicate only one original epeci^. 
But, destroy this unity, and no certain and universal prin- 
ciples of human nature remain. 

" Animals ought to be ranked in the same species, when 
their general form and properties resemble one another, and 
t-he differences which subsist among them, may be derived 
from some degenerating cause. According to this principle 
also, those only are to be esteemed of different species, whose 
distinctive properties are so essential to each respectively, 
and so inherent in them, that they cannot be changed, nor 
reasons assigned for their differences, by the known operation 
of any physical or moral causes. Now mankind, in all 
climates, preserve the general and. essential characters of the 
race, and will also, in time, lose the accidental differences 
which climate and culture, or the habits of living, and 
various states of society, have produced in them. Hence 
notwithstanding the varieties of the human species, all ihiay 
have sprung from the same original stock." 



MAN ORIGINALLY A CIVILIZED BEmG. 

"The primitive parents of our race must have been 
placed in a. state of honour, and endued with a spirit of 
wisdom, in opposition to the condition of sayagisra, as 
appears by the most authentick documents of ancient history. 
The earliest monuments of nations, as far as we can trace 
them, fix their origin about ihe middle regions of Asia, and 
present man to us in a state already civilized. From this 
centre we perceive the radiations of the race gradually shoot- 
ing themselves towards every quarter cf the globe. Savage 
life seems to have arisen only from idle, or restless spirits, 
who, shurming the fatigues of labour, ck spurning the 
restraints and subordinations of civil society, sou^jht at once 
unrestrained liberty, and the pleasures of the chase, in wild, 
uncultivated regions remote from their original habitations. 
Hardly is it possible that man, placed on the surface of the 
new world, capable of reasoning mdeed, but without having 
fisrmed principles to direct its exereise, should hasre becQ able^ 
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to preserve his existence, unless he had received from his 
Creator, along with his being, some instmctions conceroiog 
the Hse and employment of his faeultfes for procuring his 
subsistence, and inventing the most necessary arts of life* 

*^ Nature has furnished the animals with many and power* 
ful instincts to direct them in the choice of their food, and 
with natural instruments*peculiarly adapted to enable them^^ 
either by climbing the forest-tree for its fruits, or, by digging 
in the earth for nutritious roots to obtain them in sufficient 
quantities for the sustenance of life. But man, cast out 
an orphan of natuie, must have perished, before he could 
have learned how to supply his most immediate and urgent 
wants ; unless we grant that he, like the primitive man of 
the sacred scriptures, was placed in a rich garden, which of- 
fered at hand its abundant and spontaneous fruits. 

" Our first parent, if we suppose him to have received no 
communication of knowledge from his Creator, and to have 
been abandoned merely to his own powers without the least 
aid from experience or instruction, would have been nothing 
but a large infant. The intellectual and moral faculties, the 
prerogative of our nature, in distinction from that of the in- 
stinct of animals, could have availed him little in that emer- 
gency. These powers would have required in order to their 
exercise, a knowledge of principles, and of the nature of the 
objects around him, which could have been the result only 
of time, and a certain degree of experience. A just philo- 
sophy, therefore, grounded on fact and experience, will lead us 
to the conclusion which the sacred scriptures propose as an! 
elementary principle of our belief; that man, originally 
fonned by a wise and benefic^it Creator, was instructed by 
him in the duties, and the vtiost necessary arts of life. Thus 
were laid, in the very commencement of the race, the foun- 
dations of domestick, social, and civil order. From the pri- 
mitive man thus instructed, have descended the various tribes 
of men upon the earth ; and, from him have been derived to 
his posterity both the elements of religion which we perceive, 
difiused through the original traditions of all nations^ and the 
principles of the usefrd arts which we find cultivated among 
them firom the earliest dawn of history. 

^ According to these remarks we may behold msm at U^e 
fae|inning of the worlds cOming fiK»n the hand of his Creator 
80 mstructed, assisted, and endued by him^ iJhat he should be 
a paxent worthy of hJB nun^erous posteii^' 1^ hnrd of the 
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new creation. True religion and true philosophy must ttki« 
mately arrive at the same principle. There is the hig)^ 
reason to believe, that the primitive man received froiu the 
hands of his Maker, along with his existence, such a know- 
ledge of the qualities, powers, and uses of the various objects 
around him, together with such moral and religious princi- 
ples, as would lay in his family, and among his immediate 
descendants, the true foundatioils of civilized society. 

'^ But, mankind, in process of time, either in a civilized or 
savage state, became difi^ised over a great portion of the 
globe. In all these varied positions they experienced diver- 
sified influences of the chmate, of the sterility or richness of 
the soil, of the elevation or depression of the face of theii 
country, of the vicinity of seas or deserts, of their insular or 
continental situation ; or, the modifications of all these, re* 
suiting from their occupations, and their habits of living. 
Hence they now present to the eye an almost infinite variety 
in their complexion, their form and featm'es, 9.nd their whole 
personal aspect.** 



DIVERSITY OF COLOUR CONSISTENT WITH 

HUMAN IDENTITY. 

"If we compare together only those varieties of human 
nature, by which the several sections of mankind difier most 
widely fi'om one another, the difference is so great, that, on 
the first view, it might, without farther investigating the 
subject, lead to the conclusion, that they must belong to dis- 
tinct species, or else admit the idea of a miraculous inter- 
position. But, when we come to examine more particularly 
the intermediate grades which connect the extremes^ and 
observe by what minute dififerences they approach, or recede 
from one another ; and, when we observe further, that each 
of these minute gradations can be traced to obvious aiid na- 
tural causes, forming so many links aa it were, in the chain 
connecting the extremes, we give up 4iur first impressions, 
and subject them to a m<»re careful and rigorous examina- 
tion. And, as we find in the laws of nature, powers suj6$cient 
to impress on the same original constitution of man £dl the 
varieties of complexion and form which have distinguished 
the race in ^Uflfeient jclimatee;, aod states, of society; itis^ 
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debt which we owe to philosophy and huuaaoity to recog- 
nhafeour biethren in every class of men, into which society 13 
divided, and, under every shade of complexion- which diver- 
sifies their various tribes from the equator to the poles." 



EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE HUMAN 

COMPLEXION 

" I would now remark, that in tracing* the various climates 
of the globe, advancing from the arctick circle to the equator, 
we find them marked with considerable regularity by the 
i colour of the inhabitants. In the European continent we 
meet in the highest temperate latitudes with a ruddy and 
sanguine complexion which is frequently conjoined with dif* 
ferent shades of redness in the hair. We soon descend to a 
clearer mixture of red and white. Afterwards succeed the 
brown, the swarthy, and, passing over into Africa, the tawny,, 
increasing by darker and darker shades as we af^roach th& 
hottest temperature of the torrid zone. In the Asiatick con- 
I tinent we pass at once from the fair to the olive, and thence 
I by various gradations^ in the darkness of the hue, to the black. 
' eobur which prevails in the southern provinces of the penin- 
I sulas of Arabia and Indih. The same distance from the sun, 
I however, or from the equator, does not in every region, indi- 
cate the same temperature of climate. Besides the latitude, 
many secondary causes must be taken into consideration Us 
determine its peculiarity or variety, such as elevated and' 
naountainous countries, deep bays and arms of the sea,, 
islands, &c. The nature of the soil likewise, and the state 
of cultivation in different countries, create some variation as 
to climaetical effects. Sand is susceptible of a much hi§^r 
degiee of heat from the rays of the sun, and retains it longer 
than clay or loam ; and, an uncultivated region, shaded with 
forests, and filled with undraihed marshes, is more frigid in 
northern, and more temperate in southern latitudes, than coun** 
tries, laid open to the full action of the solar influence. And 
as there is a general ratio of temperature prevailing over the 
globe according to the degree of latitude from the equator, so 
a general resemblance may be traced in the complexion of 
nations, inhabiting the same latitudes. Both these efiecta^ 
however, are greatly modified in different countries by various 
^combinations of the causes already metitioned^ 
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•*f The whole human appearance is still more diversified by 
the state of society, in which different tribes of our race exist, 
and by their manner of living, the influence of which causes, 
deserves to foe more minutely examined. Hence, I shall now 
pass under review the general effects of climate upon the 
colour of the hiunan skin ; then notice the principal, appa- 
rent deviations from the common law, exhibited in various 
portions of the earth. 

" The power of climate to change the complexion, is de- 
monstrated by facts which constantly occur to our own ob- 
servation. In the summer season we perceive, that the 
intensity of the sun's rays in this temperate latitude, tends to 
darken the colour of the skin, especially among the labouring 
poor who are more constantly tnan others, exposed to their 
action. In the winter, on the other hand, the cold and keen 
winds which then prevail, contribute to chafe the countenance, 
and to excite in it a sanguine and ruddy complexion. Tlie 
degree, in which the one or the other prevails over its oppo- 
asdte, may be considered as a constant and uniform cause to 
the action of which the constitution is exposed. 

^^ Heat and cold afifect the nervous system by tension or 
relaxation, by dilation or contraction, and in this way produce 
an alteration in the state of the soUds. JHence also the fluids 
are affected ; the quantity of the perspiration is augmented o; 
diminished; and the proportions of the various secretiops 
changed. But the human skin is susceptible of stiU greater 
and more sensible changes by the q>posite actions of the in- 
tense rays of the sun, or of the principle of cold upon its deli- 
cate te]^ure. These effects, in countries where heat and 
told succeed each other in nearly equal proportions, are tran- 
sient and interchangeable. But, where the climate, in any 
given proportion, repeats the (me or the other of these impres- 
sions, there, in the same degree, is f<Mined a correspondent 
and habitual colour of the skm. 

^< The dark colours of the tropical nations, however, are 
not to be ascribed solely to the action of the sun's rays upon 
the skin. Extreme heat, especially when united with putrid 
animal, or vegetable exhalations, which in all torrid climates 
are foimd copiously to impregnate the atmosphere, tends 
greatly to augment the secretion of bile in the human systenu 
which being difiused ov^ the whole surface of the body, im- 
parts to the comfdexion a dull yellowish tinge, that soon 
assumes a very dark hue by b^ng exposed to i^ sun, and 
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rf immediaid contact with the external air. Different sh^es 
)f the dark coioun^ therefore, till we arrive at the deepest 
dacky will be found in the human com{^exion, in proportiour 
the predominancy of bile in the constitution, as well as of 
leat in the climate." 



STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN SKIN. 

^* I shall now make a preliminary remark on die structure 
)f the skin, die seat of colour. The human skin has been 
iiscovered by anatomists to consist of three distinct lamellae, 
)r integuments : — ^the external, '^ scarf-skin, which is an 
extremely fine netting, and perfectly transparent in the 
brkest coloured nations : — the interiour or true skin, which 
in people of all the different grades of colour, is white : — 
and an intermediate membrane which is cellular in its 
structure, somewhat like a honey^^omb. — ^This membrane is 
the proper seat of colour, being filled with a delicate mucous, 
or viscid liquor, which easily receives the lively tinge of the 
blood when strongly propelled by any cause to the surface, 
or the duller stain of the bile, when it enters in any undue 
■picudtity into the circulation. The smallest surcharge of this 
Rcretion imparts to it a yellowish appearance, which', by re- 
maining long in contact with the atmosphere, assumes a 
larker hue ; and, if exposed, at the same time, to the imme- 
iiate influence of the sun, approaches, according to the heat 
)f the climate and the degree in which the bile prevails, 
towards black.*' 



GENERAL DIVERSITIES AND CAUSES OF 

COMPLEXION. 

^ Encircle the earth in every zone, and make those 
i^asonable allowances which ought to be made for the in-^ 
jbence of mountains, lakes, and seas, and those other 
iircumgtances which are known to modify the temperature 

t climate, and each zone is seen to be marked by its own 
tinctive and characteristick complexion. The black pre- 
Nfls under the emiator ; — ^near the tropicks we arrive at the 
Ink copper ; — and on this side of the tropick of Cancer to 
he seventieth degree of nothern latitude we successively 
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trace jfche tawny;^ the olive, the brown, the iaar, |fae sanjpiiD^. 

In each of these grades we discover several shades or tints ; 

'^ till, beneath the arctiek circle, we return to the black. This 

general uniformity in the effect, as we proceed towards the 

• North, or the South, affords a strong presumption, that the 
various shades of complexion which distinguish the different 
latitudes, are to be ascribed chiefly to the influence of 
climate. The apparent deviations from this law which are 
presented to our view in particular regions of the globe, \wll, 
whf^ we cpme in the progress of this diacourse. to point out 
their causes, serve only to confirm the general principle. 

'^ The influence of climate on the human complexion, is 
demonstrated by well known and important events within 
tb^ memory of history. From the Baltick to the Mediter- 
ratiean the different latitudes of Europe are marked by 
different shades of colour. In tracing the origin of the fair 
Grerman, the dark coloured Frenchman, the swart,liy Spaniard 
and Sicilian, it has been proved, that they a]:e all derived 
from the same primitive stock ; or, at least from nearly 
resemblitig nations which may be comprehended under the 

* general names of Huns and Groths. The southern provinces 
^ Franpe, of Italy, of ^pain, and of other countries in 
Europe, are distinguished from the northern by a much 
deeper shade of com[4exion. And, if we extend our view 
beyond Europe to the great empires of the East, to Arabia, 
to Persia, to India, and China, this observation is still more 

^ applicable to thpse countries which einbrace so much greater 
an extent of latitude. 

" The inhabitants of Pekin are fair, while those of Canton 
exhibit as deep a colour ^ the Mexicans. The Persians in 
the vicinity of the Caspian sea, are among the fairest people 
in the world; and then: neighbours, the Greorgians and 
Circassians, are acknowledged to be the most beautiful. 
But this deUcate complexion gradually changes to a dark 
olive as we approach the gxdf of Ormus. The inhabitants 
of the stony and desert Arabia, are distinguished by a light 
cq>per colour, while those of the southern provinces of 
Mocha and Yemen, are of ets deep a hue as those of middle 
India. The same gradation holds in Egypt, from the 
Mediterranean sea to the foot of the mountains of Abyssinia. 
The populati(m of the sou them provinces of the peninsula 
of india, are black ; on the^ North and just below the range 
of the Caucasian mouutaii y^ ^ comnlexion changes to a 
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light chestnut; or yellow colour. And ijiis gradation ii 
observed both oo the Malabar and the Corcnnandel coast.* 
But no example xi&n carry with it greater authority on this 
subject than that of the Jews, who, though descended from 
one stock, are marked with the peculiar characteristicks of 
evpry elimate, and exhibit the fair, the brown, the swarthy, 
the olive, the tawny or copper colour, and even the black* 
And indeed the diversified peculiarities of children in the 
same fsimSy^ favour the doctrine of the identity of the origin 
©f different nations, though one is black, another red, and 
anothet white. From such examples, at least, We derive a 
practical proof, that there is in human nature a susoeptibihty 
of great varieties which may be incorporated into the con- 
stitutions of families, and of nations, without impairing any 
of the essential properties of the species." 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE Hl^AN HAIR. 

^ " The peculiarity of hair, now demanding our att^ation^ 
is that spare," coarse, and involved substance like wool^ 
which covers , the head of the tropical African. But it« 
spareness or coarseness is analogous to effects which Ale 
constantly seen to be produced by ijie temperature of arid 
climates upon the different species of animals. Its involti-. 
tion may oe occasioned in part by the excessive hedt of a 
vertical sun, acting upito sands which glow ^ith an ardour 
unknown in any other quarter of the gk>be. ' It may never*. 
theless be occasioned chiefly by some peculiar quality of the 
secretion, by which it is nourished* That the curl, or nap of 
the hair, depends in a great degsee upon this, cause, is 
rendered the more probable by die appearance .which it 
exhibits on the chin, over the armpits, and other parts of the 
human body. The hair or wool is becoming less involved 
among the negroes born in these United States, and espe- 
ciaily^among tjie domestick servants who are well fed, and 
clothed ; and who are bred in the habits of all the neatness 
and cleanliness which prevail in the mansions of their 
masters. And nlany of those of the third and fourth class of 
the descendants of African aticestors by carefully dressing 
it, frequently extend it in a braid or cue of sevw4 inches 
in length. 
^ Suffer me to relate an anecdote) mentioned by Dr» 
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William Barton of Philadelphia, and which •demouBtrates, 
that the involution and woolly nature of the hair of the 
African ne^o, depend in a great degree, if not .chiefly, on 
the quality of its nutriment in the skin. Henry Moss, 
a negro in the state of Msuryland, began, upward of twenty 
years ago, to undergo a change in the colour gf his skin, 
frpm a deep black, to a clear and healthy white. The 
change c(xnmenced about the abdomen, and gradually ex- 
tended over different parts of the body, till, at tl^ end of 
seven years,. the period at which I saw'hina, the white had 
aheady overspread tfie greater portion of his skin. It had 
nothing of the appearance of a sickly, or Albino hue, as if 
it had been the effect of disease. He was a vigorous and 
active man, and had never suffered any disease either at the 
coinmencement, or during the progress of the change. The 
white complexion did not advance by regularly spreading 
from a single centre over the whole surface ; but, soon after 
it made its first appearance, it began to show itself on various 
parts of the body, nearly at the same time, whence it gra- 
dually encroached in .different directions on the original 
colour, till at length, the black was left only here and there 
in spots of various sizes and shapes. These spots were 
largest and most frequent, where the body, from the naked- 
ness of the parts, or the raggedness of his clothing, was 
most exposed to the rays of the sun. This extraordinary 
change did not proceed, by gradually and equably diluting 
#Ue intensity of the shades of the blac^ colour over the whole 
p^son at once; but. the original black, reduced to spots 
when I saw it, by the encroachments of the white, resem- 
bled dark clouds insensibly^ melting away at their edges. 
The back of his hands, fmd his face, retained a larger pro- 

Eortion of the black than other parts of his body ; of these, 
owever, the greater portion was changed. And the white 
colour had extended itself to a considerable distance under 
the hair. Wherever this took place, the woolly substance 
entirely disappeared, and a fine, straight hair of silky softness 
succeeded in its room. Hence that secretion in the skin 
which contributes chiefly to the formation qf the negro com- 
plexion, seems to be the chief cause also of the curl, or 
woolly appearance of the hair, 

" Although the principal cause of the'pecuUar form of the 
Afiican hair, consists in those secretions which, being depo-. 
sited in the cells of the skin, become the nutriment of m& 
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exereecence \ yet, domething may te ascribed also to the ex- 
cessive ardour of that region <rf burning sand. Africa is the 
hottest country on the globe. The ancients who frequented 
the Asiatick zone without fear, esteemed the African an un- 
inhabitable zone of fire. And modern travellers who have 
explored the interiour of that continent with the greatest 
intelligence and care, inform us, that although along the 
margins of the rivers Gambia and Senegal, and for some dis- 
tance on each side* there are shady fojcsts and a fertile soil ; 
yet almost the whole region, embraced between the tropicks, 
is a tract of sand that often literally b^ns. This state, not 
of the atmosphere only, but especially of the earth, in the 
dust of which young savages, utterly neglectful of decency 
of manners, often roll themselves, will have its effect in in- 
creasing the close nap of the wool, for the same reason that a 
hair held near a flame, will coil itself up, or the leaves of ve- 
getables be rolled together under the direct rays of an intcjise 
sun, when the earth is at the same time parched with drought. 
" A part of the po^lation of Borneo, and the wh«le of that 
of New Holland, MallicoUo, and other islands, have likewise 
a very crisped and curled substance instead of straight and 
long hair; but in Africa alone do we find that extremely 
short and close nap which distinguishes the inhabitants of the 
westeni tropical region of that continent. The hair, as well 
as the whole constitution, suffers in that region, the effects of 
an intense fire. And the influence of this cause is verified 
from the fact, that the hair, as well as the complexion, is seL 
dorh of a deep and shining black, but rather of an adust 
coldUr, exhibiting at its extremities a brownish cast, as if 
scorched by heat.'* 



DIVERSITIES OF HUMAN FORM AND STATURE. 

I shall now consider other varieties of the human person 
which occur in different porticMis of the globe. — " The whole 
Tartar race, except a few small tribes who have probably 
migrated into that country from other regions, are of lower 
stature than their southern neighbours on the continent of 
Asia, or, than the people of the temperate latitudes of Europe. 
Their heads are large; their shoulders raised; and their 
necks short ; their eyes are small, and appAr, by the projec- 
tion of the eyebrows, to be sunk in the head f the nose is short. 
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and not so prominent as the same feature in the Europeans ; 
the cheek is elevated ; the face somewhat depressed in the 
middle, and spread out toward the sides ; and the whole ap- 
pearance and expression of the countenance are harsh and 
uncouth. All these deformities are aggravated as we proceed 
towards the pole, in the Laponian, Borandian, and Samoiede 
races, which, as Buffou justly remarks, are only Tartars, re- 
duced to the last degree of degeneracy. 

^' A race of men, ^semhling the Laplanders in many of 
their lineaments and qualities, is found in a similar climate 
in America. The frozen countries round Hudson's Bay, are 
as cold as Lapland or Kamptschatka. The few wretched 
natives who inhabit these inhospitable regions, do not exceed 
five feet in height : — their heads are large ;'^their eyes small 
and weak ; — ^their hands and feet remarkably diminutive. 

" These effects are natural consequences of the extieme 
cold of their cUmate, combined with the hardships to which 
they are necessarily exposed in those frozen and sterile re- 
gions, from the deficiency and poverty«>^their food, and their 
total want of every art, by which they might protect them- 
selves from the rigours of a polar winter. A moderate tem- 
perature of climate contributes to give tone and vigour to the 
body, and to expand it to the largest volume. Extreme cold 
produces a contrary effect ; and the animal system under the 
constriction of perpetual frost, is irregularly checked in its 
growth. This will, therefore, he a common habit of all 
peoplQ inhabiting very cold regions. 

; " In the temperate zone, on the other hand, and in a Jati- 
' tude rather below than above the middle region of tempera- 
ture, the agreeable warmth of the atmosphere, disposijig the 
body to the most free and easy expansion, will open the fea- 
tures into the most pleasing and regular proportions. Here 
the large full eye is that form of this feature, and the noble 
appearance of person, to which the climate naturally tends. 
This is doubtless one reason, that in Greece, in Georgia, be- 
tween the Euxine and Caspian seas, and other regions, dis- 
tinguished by the peculiarly mild temperature of their cli- 
mate, the human person is so often seen to display that per- 
fect symmetry of parts, and those beautiful proportions which 
most nearly correspond with the original idea of the Creator. 
\ Chardin asserts, that in Georgia he saw the most beautiful 
people of all ttW East, and perhaps of the Worid I have 
never observed, piys he, one homely coimtenance of either 
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, sex in that country. Nature has shed upon the greater por- 
tion of the women, graces no where else to be seen. 

^' If we confine the designation of countenance chiefly to 
the torrid zone of Western Africa, tlie face is distinguished 
by the depression of the nostrils, and the thickness of the lips, 
accompanied by a peculiar projection of the fore-teeth, arising 
from their oblique msertion into their sockets. The forehead 
is narrow, and generally wrinkled ; while the eyes and brows 
suffer a remarkable contraction. Almost all people within 
the torrid zone, have the mouth larger, and the lips more pro- 
tuberant than the nations within the temperate latitudes. 
And as the distention of the features in one direction, natu- 
rally tends to produce a correspondent contraction in another, 
80 the protuberance of the mouth, and turgidness of the lips, 
or any great prominence of the cheek, or dilation of the face, 
is commonly conjoined with a proportional depression, short- 
ening, or sinking of the nose. Seldom, therefore, does this 
feature rise in tropical climes, or in savage life, t# the saiKne 
elevation which it has in the civiljized nations of Europe. 
With regard to the contraction of the eyes, and eyebrows, 
the wrinkled appearance of the forehead, and the general 
expression of siUmess and uneasiness so frequently exhibited 
in the features of the aboriginal African, we see exhibited 
that figure and habit of countenance which are the natural 
consequence of the intense ardour of the sun's rays, darted 
directly on the head. 

" The Barbary states, bordering the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean, and posited so near tropical Africa, pITesent 
many of its characteristick features. The people of that re- 
gion, at least as high as the kingdoms of Numioia and Gaetu- 
lia, partake in some degree of the negro countenance. The 
Copts present so much of the negro visage, as strongly to 
inmcate, that their remote ancestors were more nearly allied 
in then* appearance to the nations beyond them to the South 
than to the present inhabitants of Egypt 

'* It is generally ackno^l^^dged, indeed, that the soft and 
mutable parts of the body are liable to considerable change 
ftom the temperature of the climate, or from the influence pf 
society and manners. But the bones which are hard ai»S 
solid, and little subject to change, are also affected in their 
figure by causes very minute and almost insensible in their 
operation. When, therefore, hi comparing, the skulls of an 
African^ a Tartar, and a European, considerable varieties in 
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the shape of this principal bone of the skeleton are found, it 
must not be considered a fair ground on which to conclude, 
that these several races of men belong to diffeient species. 

« The bones, althougli they are certainly the least muta- 
ble parts of the corporeal system, yet, are evidently capable of 
increase, diminution, and change ; and during the whole 
course of life, are continually acquiring or lasing some parts 
of their substance. Luxury, or simplicity, in the liabits of 
living, exerts no inconsiderable influence on the firmness of 
their texture. An indolent or effeminate life, on the one 
hand, or habitual occupation in vigorous and athletick exer- 
cises on the other, affects both their consistence and their 
form. Certain employments also, or attitudes, continued 
from early life, produce peculiar effects on the figure of par- 
ticular limbs. 

"On the figure of tlie head, particularly, besides the 
chmactical influences, or the extraneous accidents to which 
it may be pxposed, every action of every muscle, aflfected in 
any way by the thoughts and passions gf the mind, is calcu- 
lated to make some impression. And, although the separate 
impressions may be insensible, yet the accumulated result 
of an infinite number of the shghtcst touches, becomes veiy 
perceptible in a long course of time. Nor is the softness of 
muscular action a si\flScient objection against the reality of 
this fact. What can be softer* in its action than a drop of 
water, falling from the height of a fevr inches ? Yet, in 
time, it will wear a cavity in the hardest marble. What 
can be more tender than the young herb just sprouting from 
the seed 1 Yet, although the earth that covers it, may be 
pressed down, and beaten hard, we see it by the gentle 
impulses of its expanding fibres, and circulating juice^ 
gradually swell, and at length break though the incumbent 
crust. Shall we deny, then, that the passions which often 
ptrongly agitate the mind; nay, that each emotion, each 
thought, by affecting the muscles which give expression to 
the countenance, and varying their tension, and, conse- 
quently, their pressure pn different parts of the bony base of 
the head, may gjso affect its figure ! — Prom these and simi- 
lar facts, some great physiologists have imagined, that the 
figure of the skull with its various protuberances and inden- 
tations, affords a certciin criterion, by which to judge of the 
intellectual powers, and moral dispositions of men. 

^< On this subject we may perhaos be justified in affirm- 
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ing, that the various strictures and relaxations of the muscles 
about the head, produced by the infinitely diversified actions 
of thought and passion, will, in time, leave certain impres- 
sions affecting the exteriour form of the skull. At the same 
time, the brain, the immediate organ of all the emotions 
of the soul, will by its dilations and contractions, contribute 
in some degree to mould the inferiour cavity, in which it is 
embraced. On the other hand, the original figure of this 
receptacle of the brain, in different men, by giving it scope 
in some for more ample expansion, and a freer action ; or, in 
others, by compressing it in some parts of its orb, and thereby 
restricting the regularity, or freedom of its motions, may 
affect the operations of tlie mind, and thus lay a foundation 
id the organization or structure of the head for the existence 
aud display of particular intellectual or moral excellences, or 
defects. The original figure of the skull, therefore, may 
have an influence, not inconsiderable, on the developement 
and exercise of Certain passions and affections of the mimi, 
and on its peculiar powers of intellect or imagination ; and, 
on the contrary, the habitual exertion of these powers, or 
indulgence of these passions, especially in the early periods 
of life, may reciprocally «iffect the figure even of tjiat solid 
cell, in which the brain, the immediate organ of the mental 
actions, is contained. 

"The science of physiognomy, indeed, with which these 
remarks are connected, may probably never be susceptible 
of very great accuracy, or extent, through our incapacity of 
disentanglihg perfectly the infinitely complicated, or of dis- 
criminating with nicety the infinitely fine lineaments, either 
in the form of the head, or the expression of the countenance, 
which indicate the character of the mind. Perhaps its pre^ 
tensions have in some instances been already carried too far. 
Some great outlines, however, there are which cannot be 
easily mistaken, and which to an attentive observer of nature, 
may furnish general principles that may often be applied, 
with considerable certainty, in judging of the qualities of the 
understanding and the heart. 

" From the preceding- observations it may be inferred, 
that whatever differences anatomists have discovered be- 
tween the skull of a Laplander, and that of a German or 
Hungarian, between that of a Portuguese and of a negro 
of Congo or Mitomba, of a Tartar and an inhabitant of the 
rUogul empife^ fnot and experience have amply demonstrated 
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the power of the various causes bolh physical and moral 
whico have been mentioiied, to operate material changes in 
the form of this part of the human skeleton, and to create 
these distinctions." 



EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE STATE OP SOCIETY 
-AND MANNER OF LIVING. 

'' All will grant, that cUmate exerts its full influence, and 
produces its most deteriorating eflfects in a savage state of 
society ; and that these effects are, in some degree, corrected 
by the arts and conveniences of civilization. Hence, the 
peculiar character and habits of societv, in which men are 
educated, and the modes of living to which they are either 
addicted from choice, or campeUed from necessity, tend to 
create many differences in their complexion, their figure, the 
form and expression of their countenance, and in their whole 
aspect. 

** The hardships in the condition of savage life, tend to 
weaken and exhaust the principle of vitality. Their food is 
often scanty and meagre, wanting that succulence and nou- 
rishment, which give ^eshness to the complexion, and vigour 
to the constitution. The uncertainty of their provision, some- 
times, leaves them to languish with want; and, on other 
occasions being furnished with a superfiui^, they are tempted 
to overstrain themselves by a surfeit. Exposure to the in- 
clemences of the weather, negligence of appearance, want ot 
cleanliness, bad lodging and poor diet, are always seen to 
impair the beauty of the human form, and the clearness of 
the skin. Thus the features of all savage nations will be 
coarse and hard, and their persons less robust and athletick 
than those of men in civilized society, who enjoy its advan- 
tages with temperance. Finally, their entire inattention to 
the cleanliness of their persons and their huts, and their 
irregular habits generally, all have their influence to heighten 
the disagreeable duskiness of their colour, and to render their 
feattires coarse and deformed. 

^* As a state of savagism increases the injurious influence 
of climates which are unfriencUy to the comfAexion, or fine 
proportions of the human constitution, so civilization, on the 
other huid, by its innumerable {(rts and conveniences^ con- 
tributes to correct that influence^ The comfortable protection 
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of clothing and lodging, the plenty and nutritious qualities ef 
food, the skilful means of preparing it for use, and rendering 
it more healthful, a country freed from noxious effluvia and 
subjected to cultivation, the constant study of elegance, with 
improved ideas of beauty for the human form, ainl the con- 
tinual effort made to approximate this standard, in (Hirselves, 
or to form our children to it by a proper culture, give an im* 
mense advantage in this respect, to cultivated society over 
savage life. 

"National changes and manners, however, whether moral 
or physical, usually advance by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions. Many centuries elapsed, before Europe was able to 
raise herself to her present refinement, from the rudeness of 
barbarian manners which overspread that portion of the globe, 
after the fall of the Roman empire. Besides, the poor and 
labouring part of the community in every country, are usu- 
ally more dark in their complexion, and more hard in their 
features, than persons of better rank, who enjoy greater ease, 
and more liberal means of subsistence. They want the deli- 
cate tints of colour, the pleasing regularity of features, and 
the elegant and fine proportions of the person so firequently 
seen in the higher classes. Many exceptions undoubtedly 
there are ; as luxury and deformity may disfigure the one ; and 
a fortunate coincidence of circumstances may give a happy 
aesemblage of features to the other. Notwithstanding,, these 
exceptions will not invalidate the general observation. But^ 
of all people the ancient Greeks appear to have best under- 
stood how much it is in the power of manners to improve the 
beauty of the human person, and to increase the vigour of the 
human constitution. To these ends were directed many of 
their customs, a large portion of their legislative wisdom, and 
even of the philosophy of their schools, and the whole system 
of their athletick exercises. 

" Mental capacity, which is as various as the human phy- 
siognomy, is equally susceptible of improvement, or deteriora- 
tion, from the state of society, and the manners and pursuits 
which may form the character of any people. The body and 
mind have such reciprocal influence upon each other ; that 
we often see certain peculiar powers, or tendenc^ies of the 
rational faculty, immediately connected with certain corporeal 
forms. And whenever the moral, not less tbaa the physical 
causes, under the influence of which any people exipt, have 
produced any visible effect on, the form and expression of th© 
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countenance, they will alio be foimd proportionaUy to affect 
the operations of we mind. Poetry, eloquence, and philosophy 
seldom arrive at their highest perfection together ; not be- 
cause the mind of man does not at all times possess the same 
endowments from nature ; but, because in the progress of 
society new objects arise, and new cqptibinations <^ ideas are 
formed, which call into exercise ^Ufferent faculties of the sou). 
And as the coarsest features and the harshest expression of 
countenance, will commonly be found in the rudest states of 
society, so the mental capacities of men in that condition, will 
ever be proportionably weaker than those of nations who hav« 
made any considerable progress in the arts of civilization.** 



DIVERSITY OF CLIMATE AND COMPLEXION IN 

TROPICAL AFRICA. 

^' I shall now treat of the climate and colour of the mhabi- 
tants of the tropical zone of Africa, which are not uniform. 
The complexion of those of the western coast is of a deeper 
black than that of those of the eastern. The two principal 
varieties, prevaiUng from the horthem tropick to the Cape oi 
Gqod Hope, are the negro and the Caffre. The CaflRre 
prevails chiefly towards the southern angle of the peninsula, 
and along the southeastern side, distinguished, ho\f ever, by 
several varieties of shade, occasioned by the causes which 
have been already suggested. The negro, which is the 
blackest colour of the human skin, prevafls over the greatest 
portion of the region between the tropicks, but becomes of a 
more jetty hue as we approach the western coast. The cause 
of the great difference between the eastern and western addes 
of Africa, will be obvious to those who consider the course of 
the tropical winds, and the extreme heat they must collect 
from the immense tracts of burning sands which they traverse 
in passing over that continent in those latitudes, where it 
spreads itself out to the greatest breadth. 

** The winds under the equator, following the course of the 
sun, reach the eastern coast after blowing over the Arabian 
and Indian seas ; where the countries of Aian, Zanguebar, 
and Monomotapa, receive thebr breezes greatly tempered by 
that vast expanse of waters. But, arriving at Guinea, and 
the neighbouring regions, after having traversed three thou- 
sand miles of pand, heated by a vertical sun, they glow witU 






aa ardour uoknawitin any other pcnliQii oi the globe. Hence 
we see ijsk these countries^ lying in that port of the zone, 
where the continent is wide^ and consequently hottest, the 
natives are distinguished by complexion of a deeper jet, and 
hy more deformed features than those on the southern side of 
the equator, on the cqjpsts of Congo^ Angola, and Loango. 
And, indeed, the.intense heat which in this region, produces 
such a prodi^ous change on the human constitution, equally 
affects the whole race of beasts and of vegetables. Ail na* 
ture bears the marks of a powerful fire. As soon as the tra- 
veller leaves the^ borders of the few riv^s which flow through 
this tract, where he sees a luxuriant vegetation, the effect of 
moisture combined with heat; he | immediately enters on a 
parched and naked soil which produces litde else than, a few 
scrubby bushes, and dry and husky plants. And the whole 
iateriour, as far as it has been explored, is represented to be a 
desert of burning sand which often rolls in waves before the 
winds. The negro, therefore, is not changed in a greater de- 
gree from the Caffre, the Moor, or the European, than the 
law% of climate, and the^influence of manners, as they have 
been already illustrated, might lead us to expect." 



THE IDENTITY OF MAN, ESSENTIAL TO OUR 
PfelNCIPLES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

" The present subject will serve to show, that a just phi- 
losophy will always be found coincident with true theology. 
The denial of the unity of the human species tends to impair, 
if not entirely to destroy the foundations of duty and morals, 
and in a word of the whole science of human nature. No 
general principles of conduct, or religion, or even of civil. po- 
licy, could be derived from natures originally and essentially 
different from each other, and, afterwards, in the perpetual 
changes of the world, infinitely mixed and compounded. 
The principles and rules which a philosopher might derive 
from the study of his own nature ; could qot be applied with 
certainty to regulate the conduct of other men, and othei^ na- 
tions, who mi^ht be of totally different qiecies, or sprung from 
a very dissimilar composition of species. The terms which 
one man would frame to express the ideas imd emotions of 
his owu mind, must convey to another a npteajaing. as differ- 
ent as the organization of their respective natures. Bui, 
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when the whole human race is known to compose only one 
apecieS) this confusion and uncertainty are removed, and the 
science of human nature in all its relatione, becomes suscep- 
tible of system. Thus the principles of morals rest on a sure 
foundation. 

** We may derive an argument in favour of human identity 
^m the consideration, that there are varieties among the 
children of the same family. Frequently also we see in the 
same country, individuals, resembling every nation on the 
globe. Such varieties prove at least, that the human consti- 
tution is susceptible of all the modifications which exist 
among mankind, without having recourse in 6rder to ac- 
count for them to the unnecessary hypothesis of their hav- 
ing existed from the beginning different, original species of 
men. It is not more astonishing in itself, or out of the order 
of nature, that nations, sprung from the same stock, differ, 
than that individuals should differ. In the one case we are 
assured of the fact from observation ; in the other, we have 
reason to conclude, independently of the sacred authority of 
revelation, that from one pair have descended all the famiSes 
of the earth.?' 



THE COMPLEXION OF THE WHITES AS REALLY 
A PHENOMENON AS THAt OF THE BLACKS. 

"The doctrine of human identity, rightly understood, 
presents no greater difficulties to account for the complexuni 
of the blacks than of the whites. The innumerable pecu- 
liarities and varieties that exist among our race, would 
serve equtUia to show, that the blackest n^gro upon earth was 
the descendant of Adam as well as the fairest European. 
Should some exalted, celestial messenger wing his way to 
our world, and view the different tribes, and diversified 
complexions of the great human family, he might be at a 
loss to tell the peculiarity which would present the greatest 
diflSculty for him to account for the same, on rational prin- 
cifrfes, except he were instructed as to the nature of their 
causes, and the circumstances of the origin of the species. 
H Let me ask, What is the grand reason, that the present 
subject is involved in mystmf in the minds of manyt 
Surelv it is, that they do not view the diversified degrees of 
comirtexioa as they really are ; but merely contrast the white 
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IttMn and blatk mdn vb existing xind» the circumstances of 
the same climate and country. Would thej duly consider 
the innumerable shades of difforence in the white, in the 
brown, in the c6pper, in the swarthy, and in the black 
com|dexion, the difficulties would be greatly removed. 

Another reason, probably, is the mistaken noticm concern- 
ing the origmd complexUm^ of man. Many in tens^raCe 
latitudes, conclude, that Adam must have been fwmed a 
white man^ from the mere circumstance, tftat they see many 
of a fair cast all around them ; and t)ien imagine, the dark 
complexion of some of the hmnan r^ce, must be involved in 
mystery; must be an unaccounfdbk phenomenon. But, with 
as much consistency might » fffor negro say, the first pair 
must surely have been iTvtd<5 black, because I and my 
kindred are (dl black. 

The fact is. Our first parents exhibited in their complexion, 
neither that of the whves nor the blacks, but the medium 
of these colours. Thi^ must surely have been the case, if 
the term Mam is indicative of red earth. A fair cast of the 
human skia does n^t resemble this feature so much as it 
does that of a wW^aed wall. Hence, the original com- 
plexion of humai lyings, is equally favourable to the dark 
colour as to tie flight among their descendants; their 
diversified cir^^Di'stances as to climate, manner of living, 
&c. being considered. 

Both tbe climate ^nd the system of features of the in- 
habitant3 in the vicinity, where Adam and Eve were placed 
in thej^ piimitive state, would favour a reddish cast of the 
coup^^enance, diffused not with a light feature, but dark 
tiDge. And, as concerning the works of Qod it is written, 
«£n wisdom hast thou made them all,' so, somewhat 
similar to the above peculiaiity must have been their com- 
plexion, as originated by the immediate forming hand of 
their Creator. Thus the difficulty of accounting for all the 
dioersities and extremes of cdlour among their descendants, 
k greatly diminished, compared to what it would be had 
they themselves been placed in the garden of Eden, exhibit- 
ing the complexion either of a wMte or black man. The 
same arguments that would suffice to show how, from this 
their intermediate, characteriatick features, favourable cli- 
mate, state of society, manlier of living^, &c. would effect, in 
a retrograde course, the fiedrest complexioniof human beinflii^ 
would, by contrast, most efib^tually account for all the 
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different grades and peculiarities of the dusky and - black 
that are exhibited among- our species. 

Suppose, that all the nations, who now dwell up<m the 
face of the earth, might be classed into fifty distinct pecu- 
liarities as to the colour of the human skin, and that no one 
of them completely resembled the original. Let theques- 
lion now be asked, Which of these would approximate the 
nearest 1 I would answer, if they should be placed in one 
line, our first parents would probably be stationed in the 
miMley having twenty-fiv^ on each side. — ^Let th^ shades of 
difference in the present^ h^man complexion, be a little more 
minutely marked, and divided into five hundred peculiarities 
tis to their diversified number o! features, what then might we 
xationally expect ] My reply w^ld be, to see two hundred 
^nd fifty stationed on Adam's right\and, and two'hundred and 
fifty on his left. — But, suppose thesedifferences should be dis- 
criminated in a regular gradation to th^ number of ^en tkomandy 
what would be their appearance, with itieir original progenitor 
ji!aced among them according to bis ^ost probable resem- 
blance as to features. Then, on tht o^e ade would be a 
rank extended of five thousand, term'oi^ng in the fairest 
complexion on the globe; and on the uthV side an equal 
extent, and by contrast the five thousandths which would 
be the other termination of the line, wouH present the 
deepest black dwelling upon the whole earth. ^ 

Selected chiefly from Dr. Smith's Lectures -.—Origin of 
language, and man a civilized being, from Rev. A. Ca^:npbel!. 
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HYMN,— CONVERTING GRACE. L. M. 

: Tunty — DevoHonj Andgwi^ ^. 

1 Did ever one of Adam'ij race 

Cost thee, my Lord, more foil and grace 
Than I have done, before my soul 
Could yield to thy divine control. 

% How great the pow'r, how vast the sway, 
That first constrained me to obey ! 
How large the grace thou didst impart. 
That conquered sin, and won my heart. 

3 Vile was my heai't^ deep plung'd in sin ; 
A dismal den of thieves within. 
Where ev*ry lust presum'd to dwell. 
The hateful progeny of hell. 

4 A base apostate from my Gk)d, 

I trampled on the Saviour's blood ; 
I scorird hb mercy, mock'd his pai 
And crucii^d my Lord, again. 

5 But lo ! the chief of sinners now 
Is brought before thy throne to bow ;: 
fikupely this mighty pow'r from thee, 
Can conquer tdl, that conquers me. 

6 Hail, dearest Lord, my choicest love, 
By pity drawn from re&hns above ; 
I wonder at that grace of thine, 

^ That won a heart so vile as mine ! 
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. ON EDUCATION. 

■ 

The education of children must essentially devolve upon 
their parents. And will any parent plead, that be has no 
time to teach them ? I would reply, if the course should be 
pursued which the Lord directs, this vain excuse would cease 
to be made. His direction is, *^ Thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thoii 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.'' Teach 
them, that is, all those things relating to social, civil, and re- 
ligious duties. But alas ! precious. Unimproved minutes, 
and hours, and days, are suffered to pass away by many a 
father and mother to an amount suflBicient for the teaching of 
their children all the useful arts and sciences ; and the im- 
portant principles and duties of Christianity. — ^Perhaps some 
parents would offer as an apology their incapacity personally 
^ to instruct their offspring in ^skilful and interesting manner. 
* The inquiry naturally occurs, whether they may not be highly 
culpable for the not improving their talents ? The art of teach* 
ing is an acquired attainment, as well as (natural gift. And 
since momentous obligations are imposed upon parents, a 
variety of matter is exhibited in this little book, to aid them 
in the instruction of their children, as well ^s to gratify 
teachers and their scholars. 

The present subject suggests the encouragement and the 
importance of a good and early education, which is the proper 
formation of the manners of children and youth. Tbe morals 
of a child are formed in the domestick circle, at school, and 
from the manners of society generally. Education in its ex- 
tensive import, embraces physical, mental, and moral instruc- 
tions, e:s:ercises, and attainmetits. To aid paerei^s dn the 
proper management of their children so that tbey be not of 
the character of the immoral, but attain a good education, 
is the object of this discourse.--^And now let (the inteirogation . 
be answered. How shall this important and desirable end be 
attained 1 

Stasonabk and cttcumspect deportment on tbe part df parent^ 
is highly important. Impressions salutary or baneiful both in 
their nature and tendency, are made upon the mind of a 
child at a very early age. Even before an infant* is capable 
of walking, its intellectual and moral character begins to form 
and develop. Whilst at the breast it is oonstanSy noticing 
the eye, the features, and tbe conduct of its molher, md is 
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- thi& imbibmff .her spirit, and p«rtifiipatiB^4a har monk. 
And, indeed, mb deportment of eveiy mismber oC the fiunily; 
whether old or young, exerta an inflaence eithet ftLVouteUy 
or un&vourably ii)L forming the^peiMiliaiity of ita dispoaitio^^ 
which will characterize its temper and manneis during life. 
How guarded then should tlie ways^of parents, ofchildren, 

' and domesticks be, when ia the presence of a Utde child. i 
Take care, mother, how you fret pad scold, for your babe 
sees and hears you.— P*ther^ beware, and govern your house- 
hpld with oirmunspef^on. Suffer not any of the members of 
your fanuly to exmbit scenes of jargon and discord. Let not 
the social circle be a theatre for the manifestation of all Idnds 
of hateful pa^ions, of confusion, and every evil work, lest 
they da an incalculable evil to the mfaqt in the cradle. 

Judici0*8i parental govenment is higUy conducive to ar good 
educatk>n.— The proverb^ " Just as the twig is bent,, the tree's 
inclined," is designed to show, that very early to manage 
childrwi aright, is of vital importance. Is infeaicy metajrfiori- 
cally the time of spring 1 How" just the comparison ! " The 
alternate sunshine and shower, and shifting breezes of a veN 
•nal dc^y, are fit emblems of tlie rapid transition from smiles to 
tears, from playfulness to fretfulness in the young being. 
And, as the spring gives promise of the flowers of summer 
and the fruits of autumn, so does iafancy exhibit those traits 
out of which we pictme the youth and ftiture man. Exube- 
rance is indeed the leading characteristick both of the age 
and the season ; hence a watchful care is required of those who 
would superintend the growth in either case, to repress rank 
luxuriance, and give to the several parts in the economy of 
each, that bias and direction which it is desired they should 
take at a more advanced period. Noxious weeds are now to 
be destroyed, either by immediate eradication; or, if tlris 
should endanger the germs of useful plants near them, they / 
must be more gradually restrained in their growth, until they < 
finally wither and decay. And so is it with the more evil \ 
propensities of human nature : they must be early checked 
in their display, until by quiescence they cease to possess a 
dangefous activity ;" and the noble, active principles, iiu- 
'J)lanted in the constitution^ must receive tender culture, and 
derive fill suitable aids cmd opportunities to be developed. 

I would now remark to parents, who would promote the 
comfort and good morals of their children, that they should 
he very careful respecting, the hour of the waking, the risii^, 
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saitt. indi^d, its dis]piM(ion, or its conduct )duaHi]|;fth«^da;r, 
m*ghtsli.f a^ffected kff tlMB oq^ direamstemee. 
. A lil^& child dhcmld nt^ibe tetiaed by bd^ of^faeielderiioem- 
bers €^ the family. Tbe J^adicft of /eevftsin indiviihiBiB viho 
amuse thcriaselves by vexing stimfticbiblfeB, isihigMySnjo- 
rious, and ^ould not be induced. > Theii' ^gmlifioatioa in 
view .of the childish perplexitiee Vhieh they occomDn, k a,t 
the expense erf the peace of* the Ul^^eme, and^of creatmg^a 
peevish temper, I will relate a fact :^ioh c«ime under nay 
own observation.-^A certain brother was^^d of trying thd 
feelings, and of exciting disquiet in the hosohi of his little sis- 
ter who was of a very pleasant disposition, "Jhe fathei'ttsed 
to remonstrate against the practice, and the nk)thef Wow- 
reply, Why, he loved' her. But both parents were ttfeerwards 
convinced, that this indulgence was tne means of souting her 
temper, and of producing irascible manners.-^Anotber anec- 
dote. A mother offered her little child a piece of cake, and it 
asked for a larger piece. Some present laughed, and vexed 
it much. At another time it wanted a large piece of bread, 
at which several present with laughter sneered, and one pre- 
sented the whole loaf to excite its rage. And, in a word» 
such traits of procedure being tolerated,* tran^ormed that 
once lovely little b^ing irito an ireful, wretched object,. and 
petulant tyrant. 

In opposition to such conduct childr^i should be early 
restrained from evil, and taught patience, and self denial. 
Says the Journal of Health, "What is granted to a child, 
must be conformable to its wants, not to its demands, If 
you wish to render a child truly icfiserable, you have but toi 
accustom him to obte^in every thing he wishes, since his do- 
mes constantly increasing with the veiy facility of gratifying 
them, you will be compelled, from mere inability, finally to . 
refuse ; and this very refusal to which he is unaccustcmied, 
will cause him more pain than the privation of wliat he d^- 
sii-ed. At first he will want your canCj then your: watch, 
then the bird which hp sees fly past the window, then the 
star shining above him :— Indeed, he will desire to liave ajl 
that he sees. Unless you be a deity, how can you satiny 
him.'* Alas ! except parents accustom- their children to be 
denied the things that are not suitable to be granted, what 
miserable beings must they be, as they grow up, and mingle 
with society. How disqualified to raeet^ or to endure witk 






hitean beitig is assailed. 

Chfldren should be fjiico!»ag«a, Wid a fepirtt«6f bhfeetftfl- 
ness cultivated during their mfenHJte yfearfs, tinopporfllontiiili© 
pitiable habits of Whihing' attd ctylng, wtiich diffi|f»re IMr 
features, and l)eget a spirit <Jf peievishnefls, &e%fdlness, and 
irascibfltty. And those parents \rtio'aire so Ibefish as to bo 
frequently either coaxing of scolding ttt tfeeit {yttlettties, are 
Verily guilty in these respects. Such oeiiduet is as usteless, 
A$ it is unbfecoming the parental character. " MdAiers, can 
you not teach yom* cftJldren? the art of dding good, %ind fire 
their bosoms with laudable animation? It is oriiy to aM by 
your example as weltas precepts Uie devetepetnent of the 
noblest faculties of your children — the affections, reason, con- 
science ; while you repress as much as possible, the selfish- 
ness of animal instinct — of appetite. Begin ' early. You 
have the key of their affections :— ^pen tlteir little hearts to 
sweet impressions of love, which is benevolence. Never hire 
them with money to perform their tasks of any kind. If you 
have managed them rightly, they will do your requirements* 
for yoM, because they hve you. Give gifts to your children 
as often as you think best ; but never pay them for being 
good. Let the consciousness that they have done good, have 
gained knowledge, and that you approve their conduct, be 
their reward." 

Does any parent wish to know in what the art of governing 
children consists ? I would reply, not in promises or threaten'^ 
ings, but in consistent conduct : — ^in feeling and speaking 
vnih, authority and affection, whenever you impose a command. 
A good education implies suitable attention to the physical 
constitutum^ the intellectual ' instiiictionSy and religiom culture 
of a child. As eveiy human being is possessed of an 
animal frame, of intellectual and moral capacity, so a 
little child should receive such treatment as to render these 
of a charac^sr vigorous, intelligent, and upright. To 
promote the health of small children, simple diet and abun- 
dant exercise are prerequisite. To suffer infancy to pars- 
take of ^ch strong food as is suitable to maidiood is unnat- 
ural ; and to accustom an infant to sedentary habits, is in 
several respects highly injurious. — ^The practice of parents, 
sending their little ones to school, to be confined for three 
hours in^the forenoon, and three in the afternoon, shoujd no 
longer be pursued, nor tolerated. Until children are capaMe 
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of altendiaj; to writinf, geography^ ariihmetick, or aoine otber 
studies which requife some change of poedtioii andmovemmt 
of the bod^, the teacher shoidd peimit them to amuse them- 
selves the chief of the time during the houia of schod in 
another room, or else in the qpen air. •OneXhirdof the time 
at least of a child's waking hours should be s^nt in active 
bodily exercises, so as to promote a healthy and vigKNrous con- 
stitution. And to this end the corppreal mancBUverings in 
the in&ntile training, such as Aiarching, natural seometry, 
and I prepositions, &c. should not be discontinue!^ but in- 
creai96d with great variety so as to give additional interest 
At proper intervals they might be introduced into all our 
c(xnmon schoob with great advantage, as they are so well 
adapted to amusement,, to instruction, and to graceful move- 
ments of the different parts of the human body by reason of 
their diversified and systematick exercises^ 

As to intellectual instruction, of two things highly impor- 
tant I am fully convinced. The one is, that children should 
be taught at an earlier period than they generally have 
been : — ^the other, that when parents or teachers commence 
their instructions, sufficient attention is not paid to first prin- 
ciples. There is a great de$ciency as to the explaining, of 
the first rudiments of any art on science, and alsoaa to sim- 
plicity of illustrations. And, indeed, with many the great 
object appears to be, to have the child learn mere words, 
rather than to communicate to him useful ideas : — to have him 
repeat a certain number of lessons, rather than to elicit thought 
and conversation on the subjects of recitation. The infantile 
orPestallozzian plan is highly propitious in these respects, as 
the little one is taught to think, to converse, and its mind 
stored wi^ important fiacta. As yet it will not be denied that 
spelling, reading, and habits of study are in a state of im- 
perfection in the infant schools. 

As to the morals of children, parents must take heed re- 
specting the companions with whom they associate, lest the 
object of their useful instructions be defeated* * The age, the 
capacity, and the pecuUar circumstance of a child should 
ever be considered, whenever we attempt to teach the doc- 
trines and duties of religion. To have our little pnes con- 
strained to attend family devotion late in the evening, when 
they ore fatigued and sleepy, is a custom unnatural, and 
tends to impress their minds unfavourably respecting the 
principles of ^Christiaiiity. The irksome task of a long ami 
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nhiaofit iitiiiri»UigiMe» ctttecheUcdl kmm i» no JjeaypjulSotts. 
A moroM tenq)er, manlfesled -qb bv^ oocaaioiis Ufa hibtv 
or a mother, is in ttself, aad in its effects, i^gpntaifle eviL 
So then may we that are parents atte»d tl^Rr domestick, 
teligious duties and-commiinicatkinsin season :;*'-^Iet diem be 
of a natm'e not difficdlt to be uadeantood ; but in aD redpects 
adapted to the capacities and peeuUarities of onr oear children. 

FarerUalmoraM^ fihould not be wanting in the-'aedncating 
of children. As ttctiGm are sakl to speak Imider than words,, 
so example exei^ an influen<5e more efficient than precepts. 
How important then, that the morals of parents comport 
'With their reasonable commands, and not be pot asunder to 
defeat the object of their wholesome instructions. ^ Thou 
that teachest another. Do not steal, dost thou steal ?" I 
would add. Thou that teachest a chfid not to lie, dost thou 
equivocate, and utter in its presence notoiious falsehoods ? 
If the little one ask for sweetmeats, or cakes, shall the 
mother say, she has none, or there are none, wh«[i that child 
is confident there are, and knows the place where kept ? 
When about to administer a dose of medicine, and a son or 
daughter hesitates, saying It is bitter, shall any parent re{^,' 
It is not 1 or should they not frankly say it is, therefore you 
must take it quickly 1 If a neighbour would borrow money, 
or nay utensil for his ufeie, shall any fatl^say in the presence 
of his children, he has none, when the^re fully satiia^d he 
has? In a word, shall parents be guiUy of lying, cheating, 
backbiting, profanity, and almost every other vice, and that 
in the presence of their children, anid then, sanctimoniously 
caution them against the commission of these vices ? Jf0 

Parents, let us beware, lest we merely point to out childre*!^ 
the paths of virtae, of godliness, and heaven, whilst our 
actions by their practical and fatal influence, are inevitably 
leading them in the ways of vice, of ungodliness, and hell. 
What inconsistencies, what tuinoue effects, 'What appalling 
scenes will the day of judgement reveal in ielatii»i to parenlid 
coBbduct S How many parents -wm then Btiund aghast, and he 
amazed with indescribable consternation, when tb^ fiball 
witness' the utier ^unfolding of the xmnous Gonsequenoes of 
then- wretched examples on the minds and moials of their 
once dear chil(b«n ! 

Having pointed out some things implied in a good educa- 
tion, let us tiow attend to the eQCQUiagament mi tho 
importance of tbip great -object^ r 
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Pass^ the maiiiMd, weighty conaderations in view of 
parentiGS^d filial affectioD,— of moral obligations and re- 
8pon8ibil]^|frls,would suggest a few thoughts in relation to 
the reaamaraen^ of the duty. 

It is much easier for parents to bring up their children 
aright ths^ it is to manage them wrong. As the ways of 
wi^om are those of pleasantness, and the way of trans- 

S'essors «» haid, so to train up a child in the ways of obe- 
enee, of order, and virtue, is attended with far less difficulties 
than to sufEor him to go on in the paths of disobedience, of 
confusion, and vioe. 

The comfort of parents themselves is closely connected, 
and deeply involved in a good education respecting their chil- 
•dreiL What a lovely siffht ! and what satisfaction to th& 
heads of a family, to see their household well regulated, and 
their ofi&pring properly disciplined, and instructed ! Aprospect 
truly harmonious and endearing !— ^But alas ! how frequently 
is that parents heart wrung, who has to witness the evil com- 
«aumcationa of his sons and daughters, growing up in gross 
iignomnce, shameless impudence, and every species of immo- 
'^ jatity. What a consolation to Elkanah and Hamiah of old, 
lo beh(dd the good manners, evinced in the daily deportment 
.of their son, Samuel ! How cheering to observe his filial obe- 
dience and piety !-T-And what a melancholy sight ! what 
•distress, piercing the heart of £U, being constrained to be in* 
«fi)rnied of the immoral conduct of bis sons ! 

'The hsuppiness of children also even in this life, depends 

very much on the manner of their education, whether good 

Q^^f bad. If they be early taught obedience and habits of tem- 

^rance ; rendered inteUigent and virtuous, they will escape 

pa.ny of the miseries of this wretohed world, and participato 

in its lawful enjoyments, and in the joys of reUgion, flowing 

^ from the gracious smiles of their reconciled God. — On the 

, ether hand, the child of disctedience, of unrestrained pas- 

I dons — ^brought up to every kind of indulgence, and uaac- 

•customed to deference to others, is most e&ctMally prepared 

to be wretohed. 

Suffer me to state a case. A physician is called to visil 
two children violently afllieted with a raging fever. To the 
one the affectionate and fiedthful mother from tinoe to time 
. administers the medicine, saying, my dear child,^ you must 
take it, though bitter, if you wodd get welL-^The dose ^uly 
pa\i89pus iarepeatedly swallowed :^'^H9boctly tb^ disease yi^l^ 
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lo the force of medicine, and at length the child is iiestored 
to health, and to he* a solace to its distressed parents^ — ^Now 
mark the contrast. The other child was never accustoni^d 
to be refused ^^ thing, nor taught the lesson of selfdeniaL 
The father and mother attempt in vain to persuade, to de- 
oeive, and then to force down the mediciile« Their little son 
struggles against them — cries aloud — and goes into a rage. 
His fever is greatly excited, and his system equally debili- 
tated. Such efforts rendered fruitless, are frequently made, 
and the child, the darling of the family, an only son, dies. 
The physician, hearing the sad news, heaves a sigh, and in 
silence exclaims, O the importance of a good education. — 
How prosperous and happy was Samuel, the son of Elkanah — 
how^mfeerable, the sons of Eli. 

If y^ contemplate old age, the present subject will appear 
with an enlivening aspect. The desirable effects of a good 
education are visible even in the decline of life. How inter- 
. eating the countenances of those aged persons, to whom early 
and judicious attention was paid, respecting their physical, 
mental, and moral instructions and attainments. 

But the blessings of a good and early education, are not ^ 
circumscribed \)y time ; they are extended, and developed in 
eternity. The child who is faithfully and judiciously in- 
stmcted, during \he periods of infancy, and childhood, and 
youth, will have a more expg^nsive mind on this account ;' 
and be capacitated Itc greater advances in knowledge, in ho- 
liness, and blessednesB, for ceaseless ages. — ^Parents, the 
tlioughts of a peaceful, dying hour, and joys that are eter- 
nal, as it respects our children or ourselves, should be a con- 
stant excitement, to train thtm up in the way they should 
go. — ^Mother, be diljgj^^t, and wisely improve your minutes, . 
if you have any teK»F feelings for the welfare of your little 
(Hies. — -Surely no^j^ther who is worthy of that name, will be 
deficient on his part, and daily neglect the dearest interest of 
his children both for time and eternity. 



CONTRASTS ILLUSTRATED. 

I Atxfukii to set firee, to clear from the charge of guilt, to 
laibBolve ; to clear from any obligation 
, CondeoEm^ to find guilty, to doom to ptuoishmeitt ; to 
re^ to Ucune ; to show guilt by ooutrasU 
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SenecoUnce, deposition to do good, kindness; tbe good done 
MsJevcJence, m will, inclination to hufiie others ; malignity 
QivUized^ reclaimed from' savageness or brutality; cul- 
tivated ? " * . 
Savage, wild,tLncultivated ; untamed, barbaious, uncivilszsed 
Diligent^ constant in application ; assiduous ; not idle 
Slothful, idle, lazy, sluggish ; averse fiiom labom*; indolent 

not engaged, dull of motion, inactive 
Early y soon with respect to something else ; soon, betimes 
Late, slow, tardy, long delayed ; last in any place, &e. 
FaUhfidy firm in adherence to the troth of religion ; loyal; 

honest, without fraud ; observant of compact or promise 
Unfaithful, perfidious, treacherous ; impions, infidel 
Generous^ noble of inind ; open of heart, liberal, mujUftcent 
Penurious, niggardly, sparing ; not liberal, sordidly iBan 
Hospitable^ giving entertainment to strangers; kind to 

strangers 

Inhospitable, affording no kindness nor entertainment to 

strangers 

Industry, diligence, assiduity 

Idleness, laziness, sloth, sluggishness; omission of business 
Just, upright, equitable ; honest ; exact ; virtuous 
Unjust, iniquitous, contrary to equity, contjaiy to justice 
Band, benevolent, filled with general good-will ; favourable 
Unkind, not favourable, not benevolent :ior munificent 
Uheral, not mean; becoming a genU^taon; munificent, 

generous, bountiful 

Illiberal, not noble, not ingenuous » not generous^ s^iario^ 
Meeky mild of temper, soft, gentl 
Haughty, proud, lofty, insolent ; arrogant, contemptuous 
•AToMe, one of high rank ; wi^rthy, <;fefk(L illustribiis 
Ignoble, mean of bifth ; worthless, bot Reserving honour 
Open, unclosed, not shut ; plain, appar^prv^ clear 
f Shut, closed^ not open ; enclosed, confined ; excliided 
' Patient, having the quality of enduring ; calm woAbt pain 

ot afiliction ; not easily provoked ; not hasty nor revengeful 
Impatient, not able to endure ; incapable to bear ; fmous 

with pain ; eager, ardently desirous ; not able to endure delay 
Qykt, rdst,' repose, tranquillity ; to calm, to lull, pacify 
Diacpmiy tmeaai&Bss, restlessneas ; vexation, anxiety ; 16 

4]^turb^ to make uneasy; to vex, to fret - 
M^hUonttf just, honee^ virtuous ; uncormpt, equitaMe 
Uorighteous, unjost, wicked } dnful, bad ; not righteouB- , 
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Sodablej fit to be oonjdii^ ; friflodly^fiHailktr; ittdioed 
to company; coiwreraable 

Unsociable, not kind; not ccmmiiiiioirfive of good; not 
suitable to sq^i^ 

Teach^, 0^ who teaches ; an instructer ; preceptor ; a 

preacher, one who is to deliver doctrine to the people 
Learner, one who is yet in his rudiments; one who is 

acquiring some new art or knowledge 

Undatmtedy unsubdued by fear, not depressed 
Timorous, fearful, full of fear and scruple 
Vvrtuous, Mforally good ; chaste ; efficacious, powerful 
Vicious, devoted to vice ; not addicted to virtue 
Whdomy sapience ; the power of judging rightly, prudence 
Folly, want of understanding ; criminal weakness 
Toungy being in the first part of life ; not old ; weak * 
Old, past the middle of life ; not young ; of long ccmtinu- . 

ance, begun long ago; riot new ; ancient, not modem 
ZeaUnUj ardently pasa<»iate in any cause 
Lukewarm, moderately or mildly warm ; indifferent, not 

ardent; not zealous 



HYMN FOR T^ TUNE « SOLICITUDE," OR THE 

LORD WILL PROVIDE 

1 Though troubles assail, and dangers affiiffht ; 
Though friends alj should fail, and foes aU unite ; 
Yet one thing secures us, whatever betide ; 
The promise assures us, the Lord will provide. 

2 The birds i9i^bout barn or storehouse, are fed. 
From them^iet us learn to trust in our Head : 
His saints,, what is fitting shall ne^er be demed. 
So long as it^s written the Lord will pro^de. 

3 We all may, like ships, by tempest^ be tost, 
On perilous deeps, but shall not be los*; 
Though Satan enrages the wind and the tide, 
Yet scripture engages the Lord will provide. 

4 His call we'll obey, like Abra'am ot<Ad^ 

We know not the way, but faith makes us boM ; 
For though we ate ttrangen we have a sure giaoe^ I 
And trust in tiU.datigers, the Lord will pioiide. 
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5 When Satan appea« tastog^p ^^ P^^. .,, . 
And fflls us with fears, wem tnumph by faith. 
He cannot take from u% though oft he hast tnei^^ 
This hearUcheering promise, the Lord wiU provide* 

6 He tells us we're weak, our hope is in vam, 
The good that we seek we ne'er shall obtain ; 
But when such suggestions our graces have tried, 
This answers all questions, the Lord will provide. 

7 No strength of our own, or goodness we ddm, 
Our trust is all thrown on Jesus' own i^^l% J 
In this our strong tow'r, for safety we hide, 
The Lord is our power, the Lord will provide. 

9 When life sinks apace, and death is in view, 
. The word of his grace shalj comfort us through. 
Nor fearing nor doubting with Christ on our side. 
We hope to die shouting, the Lord will provide. 



HYMN FOR THE TUNE "TRANaUILLH Y/ 

1 Away, my doubts, begone, my fears, i 
The wonders of the Lord appear, 

The wonders that my Saviour wrought ;^ 
how delightful is the thought ! ' . 

2 The wonders of redeeming love, • 
When tot my heart was drawn above ; 
When j8rst I saw my Saviour's face, 
And triumph'd in ms pard'ning graq^ 




3 Pursue my thoughts, this pleasing 
'Twas not a fancy nor a dream ; 
'Twas grace descending from the skies. 
And shall be marv'Uous in my eyes. 

4 Long had 1 moum'd, like one forgot. 
Long had my soul for comfort sought, 
Jesus was witness to my tears. 

And Jesus sweetly calm'd my fears. 

l^ He cleans'd my soul, he chang'd my dress^ 
And.cloth'd me with his righteousness; 
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He spoke, at once my^rffis forgiv*n, 
Andl rejoic'd as if in heaven. 

6 How was I struck with sweet surprise. 
While glory shone before my eyes ! 

' How did I sing from day to day, 
And wish'd to sing my^oul away ! 

7 The world with all its pomp withdrew, 
'Twas less\han nothing in my view ; 
Redeeming love was all my theme, 
And life appeared an idle dream. 

8 I gloried in my Saviour's grace ; 

I sang my great Redeemer's praise ; 
My soul now long'd to soar away, 
And leave her tenement of clay. 

9 The powVs ofhell in vain combined 
To tempt or interrupt my mind ; 

I saw, and sung in joyful strains. 
The monster Satan held in chains. 

10 These aro the wonders I record, 
The marv'llous goodness of the Lord ; 
O for a tongue to speak his praise. 
To tell the triumphs of his grace ! 
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TEMPERANCE. 

The proverbs of Sdomon are not ohly many, but they evince 
superiority in point of excellence. The subjects are so mani- 
fold and appropriate, and of a nature so- interesting as to 
comport with the character of that person who by way of 
eminence, is styled the wise man.— And as they are worthy 
that noted personage, the royal preacher and king of Israel, 

8 they may be considered specimens of an author, endued 
iffi extraordinary wisdom. In view of their diversity and 
rewrence to man they relate to his sensitive, intellectual and 
moral mature; and to his private, social, civil and religicpr 
standing in the community. Individuate and families, socie- 
ties and na^^ions, in all their diversified relatioDS} are made 
iopicks of proverbial remark. Worldly ccmcemes virtue wA 
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vice, objects human aiid divine, things temporal and eternal, 
are {vesented to the mind of man in a str&ing light by the 
iP ftYimfat of proverbs. 

The words whidb bib sheeted a9 the foundation <rf this dis- 
course, have reference to man as a human being existing in 
two natures, united in one person. Viewing our ra^ in this 
compoimd manner, and witnesiHUg both the wisdom and folly 
of their ways, says Solomon, "The righteous eateth to the 
satisfying of his soul." 

But what does the term, righteous, designate, as used in 
this affirmation, which has no particular connexion with the 
other proverbs, contained in this chapter ? I would say, its 
most obvious import is. The man that does right Who- 
ever he be, who in the participation of his daily fogd, con- 
sumes that portion which r^son, aided by experience and 
careful observation, would dictate to be necessary, and the 
most highly beneficial for the whole compound nature of man. 

Aud now what must be implied in the- phrase, " Elateth to 
the satisfying of his sold ?'-^We can readily see, that the 
eating to the satisfying of the body, ot the satiating of appe- 
tite, is not always to be- considered a safe rule to detennme 
what quantity of food would be the most useful; 

Another query may now ar£Be.---Did not due Lord make 
man, and endue him with all the active principles of bis 
nature both bodily and mental ? And did he not on^ the com- 
pletion of his creative works, pronounxse, concerning every 
thing which he had made, " Behold, it was very good,'* He 
did. — ^And doubtless in the pimeval state of man, both reason 
and appetite were harmonious : — omental views and the sensa- 
tions of the body from taste, were in unison. But, in conse- 
q^uence of the fall of our first parents, and the evil customs 
and e:i|;pessive • indulgences of their apostate ofi&pring^ the 
human passions and s^petites ai*e become irregular and vi- 
tiated, let,, notwithstanding their perversion, arising from 
their enervate, disordered state ; and from evU habits con- 
tracted by sinful gratifications as the result of a yielding, 
' wiekdd heart ; perception and^memory, reason and conscience, 
eKhibit the remains of fallen greatness, and point out to.joJ^ 
in his dtdgraded condition what ought to be done, .TUs€act 
is eviaced in the words selected, which call upon me to attend 
to the subject of temperance in the receiving anoenjoying of 
our daily food. 

'' T<^ thQ qjaestion, What quantity of food is hdk iids^ted to 
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the preservation of health ?— eio satiflfactory answer can be 
given, without a reference to the habits, occupation^ and 
age of each individual; the degree of health he enjoys, a» 
well as to the season of the year, and other circumstances. 
As a general rule, it will be found,, that those who exercise 
much in the open air, or follow laborious occupations, will de- 
mand a larger amount of food than the indolent or sedentary. 
Young persons, also, commonly require more than those ad* 
■ vaneed in years ; and the inhabitants of cold, more than those 
of warm climates. We say this is a general rule ; for very 
many exceptions are to be found in each of these particulars. 
Thus, we not unfrequently find that one individual requires 
more food to support his system than another of the same 
frame of body and trade, and who partakes of the same de- 
gree of exercise. In fact, one person will support hia strength, 
or even become more robust upon the same quantity of food, 
which will occasion io another, debility and emaciation. 

" If we refer to the brute creation, which are guided in this 
respect by an instinct which but rarely erre, we find that one 
horse requires more food than another of sunilar age and size, 
and with the same degree of exercise ; and, if his accustomed 
quantity be dmiinished, he will become thin and spiritless^ 
The same i^ true, also, in respect to other animals. 

^« Pew appear, however, to be aware of the important fact, 
that the Ao<fy is nourished, not in proportion to the amount, 
or evep^ the nutritious qualities, of the food which is consumed, 
but tc the quantity which the stomach actuaUy digests. — All 
beyrfnd this, disorders the stomach ; and, if the excess be fre* 
q^ntly indulged in, the latter becomes finally incapable of 
converting into nutriment even a sufficiency for the support 
<rf the system. Most persons act as though the strengtB^ 
vigour, and health of the body, rise in proportion to the lo«^ * 
of food they are capable of forofaig daily into the stomiich ; 
and hence, overfeeding is the commpn errour, at least in our 
own country. A slight deficiency of food is, howevff, far 
less injurious than too great an amount. The old maxim, 
* If health be- your object, rise from the table before the ap- 
petite is sated,* is founded in truth ; and though the Epicure 
will sneer at it, yet were he wisely to adhere to it, he would 
save himself from many a gloomy hour of pain and sufieringv 

" It is surprising, how often the stomach, within a very 
short space of time^ may be artificially excited to a renewed 
desire for food. The man^ however, who eats y/ider such 
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cireumstances, must not be surprised at his uaccMaafoitable 
feelings and frequent ailments. He has scarcely more nght 
to expect health and long life, than the individual who would 
attempt'to nourish himself with poison."— Jmimai of Heakk. 

Having made these preHmioary remarks, I shall proceed 
to show the importance oi^m being temperate, whenever we 
cat for the sustenance of life, or the invigorating of our mor- 
tal frames.— And this will the more clearly be seen, if we 
consider some of the inconveniences and sad evils, arising 
from intemperance in the partaking of our customary food. 

lYhoever eats to excess, gratifies the cravings of the wmy 
of hedUIdness* — The importance of the preservation and the 
promotion of bodily health every person will grant, s&ico all 
the other comforts of life are so nearly allied, and eo much 
dependant on the existence and eontinuance of this one bles- 
sing. That a he^thful constitution k frequently the gift of 
nature, and that animal life must be cherished by sustenance, 
derived from the products of the earth, none will deny, — That 
gluttony is injunous to health, as well as waat er pinching 
hunger, aU will readily acknowledge. And that the health- 
ful state of the bodies of all mankind, is more or less afiected, 
in consequence, and in proportion to their eating to excess, 
will not be disputed. 

What then ! Suppose that a person daily eat but a little too 
much ! Why, surely he does himself comparatively little in* 
jury. — ^But alas ! what a sad amount woidd these incidental 
and continued evils make, were they enumerated for a year, 
or during a.Ufe of many years ! What a tax upon the h^th 
of a hum&n being ! And how many of our fellow moniJa 
continually do themselves an injury in this manner, aside 
from the multitudes who have prostrated in the dust this in<> 
estimable blessing. 

Another remark relative to this particular :--^The man who 
doQ|^ight in the participation of his daily meals, will not only 
refrffii from excess, but will abstain from the partaking of so 
many kinds of food at once, as he is' conscious will be detri^ 
mental to the healthful state of his corporeal nature. The 
physician frankly tells his patient and friends, that the haUts 
of living in this voluptuous age, do greatly enervate the ani^ 
mal frame, and even undermine the firm constitutions of 
thousands. He will grant, that many are infirm, or in a 
feeble state of health, notwithstanding all their prudence. 
But still he insists, that a far gF^ateir number are weakly^or 
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their healthine^ impaired, by their profii8» livings etfpeciaUif 
because their Btomachs, are camtramed to receive so mauy^ 
Idnds of meat and bread, of vegetables and sauce, at one ieasu 
And when he plainly and faithfully shall say. to. any penoo^ 
Tou cannot be well, but will be conq>laiiBng, unless; you 
change your present course of voluptooas diet, and beoome 
abstemious ; surely such a one wiU be temperate, if he put'a 
just estimate upon his heahh; 

Bays Dr. Johnson, ** Health is Indeed so necessary to all 
the duties, as well as pleasures of life,' that the crime of squan- 
dering it, is equal to the folly ; and he that for a short grati* 
fication brings weakness and disease upcm^ himself $ and for the 
plleasure of a few. years passed in the tumults of diversion and 
the clamours of merriment, condemns the maturer and mocB 
esrperienced part of his life^to the chamber and the couoh, 
may be justly reproached, not only as a spendthrift of his own 
happiness, biit as the robber of the publick, as a wretch that 
has voluntarily disqualified himself for tbe bunness of his 
station, and refused that part which Providence assigns him 
in the general task of human nature/* 

Eating to excess deprives a person of much ieimtwe and m« 
teUeetwU enjoyment.-^How often has it been the case, that man* 
kind have satiated the cravings of an irregular appetite ; in- 
stead of eating to the satisfying of the soul, or according to the 
dictates of a rational experience. Arid what 1ms been the conse« 
quence 1 The painful result; that for hours afterwards, they 
have experienced sensations not joyous but grievous as a 
chastisement, for surfeiting the animal nature, fuif disregard* 
ing the nobler voice of reason. Hence^ for the overloading of 
the digestive powers, and the imposing upon them the task of 
too heavy a burden, the natural effect is the punishment 
which ensues, arising from the state of uneasiness of both 
mind and body. 

As a general remaric I would say, that the man vj^o is^ 
temperate at his meals, renders ^imself comfortable and 
cheerful ; whilst the one who is intemperate, is Uncomfortable 
and melancholy. And why thisi ' Because the former does 
ri^ht ; and the latter, wrong ; therefore the Lord has so con-^ 
stituted those effects as ihe law. bf nature to humcuviieings. 

As man is a being of a compound nature, ccmsisting of 
soul and body, so the union of these is so intimate, that they 
have constantly mutual sympathies ; and the regularity or 
p^ection of the one, or the state of irregularity, necesBBrily 



has an infloe&ce upon the other. Moreover these reciprocal 
Telations and effects extend to all the enjoyments or distresses 
id life. And when the corporeal system is diseased or ener- 
vated, the mind is debilitated, jind prospects blighted. Even 
oar lawful' sensitive and intellectual pleasures become iniapid 
in its dull and languishing state. Thus we may see, that, 
man, by every act of gluttony, renders himself unhappy; 
degrades his animal nature ; and sins against his own soul. 

Respecting that class of mankind who do not experience 
the joys of religion, mental and corporeal enjoyments con- 
stitute the whole amount of their happiness. AJad shall this 
be diminished, and unhappiness spring up in its stead, by rea- 
son of intemperate indulgences in their daily repasts ? Yes, 
thousands and thousands are at this day in our own land, 
distressed^ afflicted with bodily pains and dejection of mind ; 
because at almost every meal they eat too much. Do they 
need a physician, or medical aid 1 It is doubtless true, it 
would be highly proper for some friend to tell them, that they 
must be very abstemious for three or four meals at least, if 
not for three or four days ; before they may expect to com-^ 
mence a convalescent state. And would they attain conva- 
lescence and its concomitant, cheerfulness of mind, they must 
obtain the mastery over a vitiated appetite by practising habit^ 
of temperance. 

Whilst some persons are in so delicate a state of healitht 
from a feeble constitution,, that their closest attention to their 
diet can scarcely exempt them from pain and dejection, how 
many are ^re who daily prostrate their sensitive and inteU 
lectual comforts in the dust by their repeated acts of excess 
in eating ! They do almost continually render themselves 
uncomfortable to a greater or less degree by their being the 
more or less constantly intemperate. And shall I undertake 
to produce those passages of the sacred scriptures which relaite 
to th|| point ?-r-No : I appeal to facts. — ^And what would be 
wanting to substantiate my remarks, if I should only a^ the 
experience of this audience 1 Would not thoir testimony b^ 
that the satiating of the appeAe^ though it be not the, eating 
to any great excess, is productive of unpleasant results % is 
accompanied with many evils bodily and mental? Would 
there not be one voice, that {he eating tathe satisfying of the 
soul, or the being strictly t^tnperate, iff the occasion of much 
sensitive and intellectual enjoyment; whilst occasional 
enouiB on the fidn pf intemper»Dce9 deprive us of vosmj I^iea^ 
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tumble 8en8ati(His^ and deligfatfiil reflections ? Yee^ it would 
resoimd from every person* The truly and habitusdly^ tem- 
fierate maa has superiour advantages ot being comfortable 
and cheerful to what the per$ion has who is halHtually, or 
even frequently, or occasionally intemperate. 

Eating to excess proves a lamentable source (tf many 0ml 
habita. — In every instance that any person eats too much, the 
natural tendency is to evil ; and by repeated acts of the same 
kind a proneness to some undue course is generated. Thus 
as occasional intemperance proves an enemy to cheerfulness, 
so let any one become accustomed to indulge in this excessive* 
l^tification ; then stupor as to the body, aai strange stu- 
pidity as to the mind, are the general result, or a Und of 
second nature. Hence, many persons frequently esqperience 
seasoi^ of being dull, uneasy, of an unstable mind, irritaUe^ 
and disposed to drowsiness, not knowing what ails them, 
when iafact the true reason to be assigned, is, they are in 
the practice of eating more than they ought : they ace ha^- 
bituaUy intemperate. In a word to whatever evil habit, or 
vice, any one is naturally inclined, or pectdiarly liaUe, into 
that, gluttony will push him headlong. 

I TXiight here remark, that excessive eating, and unseaaon- 
' able zneals, are afruitfid source of restless hours^ and fright- 
fill dr^ms during the customary* hours of rest. As to the 
ftequeiicy of dreaming there are various causes^ In the mul» 
titude of business there are dreams ; and a ackly body and 
"meUuicholy temperament of mind, are peculiarly suligect ta 
tbo9e that are unpleasant. But the principal origin <tf cor- 
poreal uneasiness and perplexing thoughts in the time of 
A^py must probably be attributed ta the excessive and- mu 
timely participation of food. The stomach, having too gieata 
qiiaatity to digest according to its natural pioceaa^wnot time 
sufficient^ previous to the hour of retirement, sends up tbe 
(umm o( Its superabundant fermentation int(» the bpakL 
What then ! Dismal nervous affections. The body is fkgi^- 
tated ; and the mind shrouded with hormurs. SwtMdt sleqv 
lefneshing sleep, with her batbiy wings, has fled ftom the 
direful scene to find a shelter -under the roo^ and a peaceAd 
abode, in ibs repoae of the teaq>emte man. Imaginary, hide»^ 
oos fcn^ are asen-^-^disastroiis jooineys undertakiuii*— dii^; 
plorita discovered^HMvne fiotmy is at hand<*^ is k»t-»-an41^ 
thm m€Bft diead inmnding ev)ls horriUx tUMiten. And whyj 
flaaU«atoiin! MHbii we tba eoiiBecmtei^ ho^ M^K 
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dered a etnrse 7 Why are the slumbers of midnight, assimu- 
lated to the lifting up of the eyes in torments in the region d 
-darkness 1 To be plain, the chief reason and grand secret are, 
the individual eats too much. Gluttony, having afflicted him 
during the day, disturbs his peace, and becomes the avenger 
of his folly by night. 

And shall I now be permitted to name the propriety and 
iitiUtyof the habit of early rising in the morning? Tem- 
perance is its warm friend and constant advocate ; but intem- 
perance, its frowning enemy and mighty opposer. Ah ! says 
^s ghastly monster, has morning come again 1 Must I arise^ 
who have now just begun to dreanl of comfort? Is not this 
:a hard ease 1 JE^'ay, grant me a little more sleep, a little 
more slumber. — But how different the language of temper- 
.ance 1 What a contrast in her animataag voice ! With a 
.serene and joyful countena,nce she exclaims. The birds of 
the air are up — ^the beasts of the field are about-^nd all the 
^animals sportive, rejoicing to behdd the returning dawn. 
And «faall man be the only sluggard, or the only imnatural 
being of this lower world ? No : let him awake, arise, and 
prepare to hail the approach of the glorious morning sun. 

Ab many as are the comforts and advantages which might 
•be named in favour of any person's rising with the dawn of 
>day, so many distinct arguments might be adduced to show 
the importance of being habitually temperate. And would 
any avoid the various inconveniences bodily and mental, 
secular and spiritual, which are the necessary consequence 
of spending the early hours ef the morning in sleep or sloth- 
fulness, let them take heed, and shun the very appearance 
of intemperance. Excess in eating during the day, or late 
jneals> in the evening, as a natural course, will produce un- 
usual drowsiness^ when all the sensibilities of a htanan being 
should be aroused into a state of animation. Yes, indul- 
^nces of this nature will, at such a time, render the man et 
activity a dqggard ; and make the strong man weak, 
^o^ning under a burden too heavy to be removedL 
. But I must^pass to notice anotiier evil habit which is a' 
confederate of excessive feasting. U is- that of USenesSy that] 
parent of mischiei^ and ofispnng of intemperance. As a,] 
glnttcMious person naturally stufufies his senses, so indden^ 
comes in the train as the legitimate, heir of this staporJ 
When the stomach i^ surcharged with food, there ensues il 
state ai levetf ia the mind as a .cdocoiiiitant, sympathetici 
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tttfGt Then by a reciprocate act sluggishnejss pervakles the 
corporeal frame, and sloth is the consequent, characteristick 
feature of its movements.-— I purpose now to rest the force of 
this argument on a direct appeal to the more temperate clas^ 
of the community ; to those who incidentally or seldom are 
overtaken by the fault of excess at their meals. A^d I 
would inquire of such, does not your experience settle the 
point under consideration^ and even evince, that, in every 
Instance, the excessive participation of food engenders a 
degree of indolence, and a proneness to idleness 1 If you 
answer in the aflaimative, then I would ask, what ! what ! 
must be the sad, the slothfully deleterious effects on those 
who are frequently enticed to eat too much, and who may 
justly be denominiated gluttons 1 Alas! what a wretched 
tale would be told, what a melancholy picture presented, 
had we only an impaitial narration of the dismal conse- 
quences and habits from the high circles of refinement and 
grandeur down to the vagrant in the street, the nuisance of 
society. 

Perhaps an objection may arise in the minds of some of 
my audieilce, respecting the case of the pauper, who is the 
pe$t of those individuals and families, with whom he may 
happen to tarry* It may be thought, such a one cannot be 
justly accused of being a gluttonous person ; as he occasion- 
ally endures pinching hunger, and experiences some difficulty 
at times to obtain food sufficient to satisfy the cravings oi 
nature. Grant this. And now let us oX once look at the 
contrast in his condition. At other times he has more than 
a, sufficiency, and runs into an extreme by eating to excess. 
Thus, when he has a superabundance, he is liable to in- 
temperance even to surfeiting. What then ! Heedlessness 
and vagrancy of thought, sloth, and idleness. He is now 
the dupe of stupidity and indifference, lolls about, wherever 
hjd may be — ^lies down indecorously to indulge in the most 
degrading laziness — or strolls from place to place an idle 
vagabond. And such indeed is the case, the pestiferous 
origin of the shameless habits of many of the vagrants that ' 
infect our villages, and are cumbersome not only about our. 
taverns, stores, and groceries ; but the bane of private families, 
and of our publick streets. i 

The description of vagrancy and indolence in civilized 
i<x»nmunities, will apply with Uttle variation, to the habits of{ . 
»yage life. The aborigines of this country are at times 
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pinched with bimger for the wrat of food, so wten frooi^the 
chase or in any other manner tbey obtam an abundaaee, 
they are tempted to great excess at their feasts. Fntempenite 
eating on such occasions, is their general practice ; and many 
become gluttons and gormandizers. Indolence now creeps 
along for its lawful prey^^-dulness and sullenness seize m 
mind— vacuity of tnou^t possesses the countenance^— and 
idloiess becomes a characteristick trait in their manners. 

Suffer me to make a passing remai^ concerning those per- 
sons in hififh life, whose habits are intemperate, and whose 
conduct, their legitimate result. Though they be not so dis- 
graced, nor viewed so contemptible in the eyes of men as the 
vagrant in our streets, or the idle savage ; yet, in the sight of 
'Ck^ they are no less inexcusable ; yea, he Will hold them 
doubly guilty. 

* Before I pass from the present particular, I must add, that 
intemperance, and idleness, its general associate, do engender 
mischief, and originate j^ots for the perpetration of crime. 
The former may be considered as mistress and the latter her 
handmaid. They are so much akin by nature, that they 
have mutual deliberations, and are united in their cmclu- 
sions ; for their very texture and spirit are averse to [dan any 
good, and prone also to meditate evil. If all the injuries done 
to mankind, and crimes committed, were traced to their in- 
bred origin, how inany would be seen to have sprung from 
occasional and habitual acts of gluttony, and their deleterious 
efl^ts on the human mind and body ! Alas ! what evil 
thoughts do they necessarily excite—what ' temptations 
spread, to ensnare the soul in an evil time !-— What a predis- 
posedness do they originate — what dangerous circumstances 
occasion, that persons either by preme£tation or else una- 
wares, should run into mischievous ways, or fall into griev- 
Ott8.mns., . 

Whether we consider man as an individual, or in a collec- 
tive capacity, on what dangerous ground does he tread ; if 
intemperance and idleness have tainted the air with their 
banefdl poison. No person can spend his time idly and in- 
nocently ; and if a number of the slothful be cdlected toge* 
ther, they are greatly exposed and in jeopardy of kav^ 
their unprofitable conversation corrupt each othet^s morab. 
W hen are the embr vos of vice engendered % when are schemes 
of mischief formed ? and plots oif crime ? Surely ¥riben.aii fli£- 
vidnal, or a company of persons are unen^oye d. Whe» the 
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totpoT&&i^ffaxAe kf saturated ^th food ; alhd iiideileiiiiDe ren^* 
ders time itself irksome. Tbose are the houra, iniw'hich tiH^ 
nees enlists her votaries, and prepares tfaem to commit ctll 
those deeds of wick6dtaess whidi^ have dii^ffraced' the very 
name of a human being. 

Among the manifold instances which nlight be noted, I 
shall take only one example to show the intimate connexion 
there is between excessive eating in'the participation of our 
daily food and other evil habits. As*; a precedent I have 
selected that which is called the intemperate use of ardent 
spirits. Suppose a man eats too much ; what then 1 He be- 
comes quite thirsty, and drinks an unusual quantity of somef 
kind of liquid to quench his thirst. But his stomach is sur« 
charged ; hence a state of surfeiting ensues, and the animal 
system is rendered' feverish. What now ! He drinks cold 
water to moisten his parched jaws, and allay his fever. He 
drinks again and agam, till he feels still more uncomfortable ;. 
and is satisfied that his condition is that of a glutton. Pind- 
ing himself in a situation so unpleasant, he is anxious to ob- 
tain relief. What next? Some kind of spirituous liquor is 
famished, and so p'epared as to be palatable. He drinks a 
Uttle— tastes again and again. For a moment he is partiaUy 
relieved from bis distress. But soon the superabundant por- 
tion of food and of cold water or other liquids, and his pleasant 
dram, are found to be too compound a mixture for natural 
and easy digestion. Difficulties are increased. The patient, 
poor mariy finds his stomach nauseated, and his fever fast in- 
creasing. Now he is constrained to teike a large dose of his 
sweetened medicine, and to sip a little Jirequen^ in order to 
derive one moment's comfort. In this ddemma, sometimes, 
the unhappy person becomes satisfied, that he must discon- 
tinue his potations as a means of efl^cting his cure. StKntly 
the raging of his disease terminates ; it comes to a crisis ; and 
its miserable victim begins, though with painflil experience, • 
to entertain the hope of being a well man again. But fti^ 
quendy there is stiU further resort to the glass, and repeated 
attempts are yet made by some cordial to regulate a disor* 
deredbody, and case a burdened mind. And alas! what 
jnidtitudes have been in this very predicament 

Perhaps my audience are in suspense, expecting to hear 
me denounce this pitiable sinner as (l drunkard. Not so, in 
the eye of charity. Not deal out names so hard about feit" 
soite and things. Tlus man has managed so dexteiouiaiy^ 
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that he is not as yet completely drank. He has ooLy eow^ 

menced tipjiing a little. These are but the beginnings, a 

rather the mere {Nrognostications of a sot. But let such a 

iarce of drunkenness be frequent, or let a man incidentally 

become its mimick ; and soon he is fond of drinking sprituous 

liquors ; or imagines they are necessary for his comfort, and 

I even essential to his health? I would consider the eating of 

f any kind of providons to exo^iss but once as a mere co^ in a 

' wheel ; and would compare the habit of gluttonous liYmg>to 

its machine^ completed and adapted to make drankards. 

What a difference as it relates to a state of expose Jness to 
intoxication, exists between the man who is strictly and 
habitually temperate at his meals, and the one who is fre- 
quently intemperate on such occasions. The condition of 
the former as to body and mind is comfortable ; he is gen- 
erally cheerful ; and needs not frequent draughts of cold 
water, nor the additional drams of any kind of spirituous 
liquors to make him feel well. He has barriers in his way 
which must be surmounted ; before he become intoxicated. 
And these obstacles are certainly of such a nature as to lessen 
his temptations to excessive drinking of any kind of liquid. 

On the other hand, these diflSculties towards a state of 
intoxication, are removed, as it relates to the situation of the 
one who is habitually gluttonous. Yea ! he has already 
ventured too far j for he is now come to the vortexy if not 
even into the whirlpool of destruction. He has not only 
taken a step, but is going with hasty strides in the ways of a 
sot, and of irreclaimable drunkenness. Probably occasional, 
acts of feasting to excess, and habits of gluttony, have been 
80 numerous and extensive ; and their effects so manifold 
and destructive, that they have been the occasion of pro* 
ducing more drunkards in our land than any other cause 
whatever. And had we 'time to investigate this particular 
as it relates to other vices and crimes, how should we be 
astonished, to see, that intemperance, as it relates to excess 
in eating, proves a lamentable source of so many inetrievable 
acts, and evil habits* 

intemperance in the participation of our daily food, brings 
about lasting diseases.-^ince sin has entered this world, 
aickness and death are the destined lot of all men. Whether 
mankind be temperate or intemperate, godly or ungodly, 
they must all return to their original dust. Still, the mul- 
4i{)licity and extent of the pains, distempers and perplexities 
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tSf Iflfe, depend much on the regularity or irregularity of theiir 
manner of living, and on the nature of their habits as vir- 
tuous or vicious. None vrill suppose, that all the multi- 
farious, ravaging diseases, and the numberless distresses of 
the human femily, are absolutely necessary and utterly un- 
avoidable. And all will grant, that man, foolish as well as 
wicked, brings upon himself far the greater part of the mis-> 
fortunes and sicknesses of this morCal state, by his own 
misconduct. But I am permitted at pr^nt to notice merely 
the latter class of these evils, and poiat them out as the 
efiect of only one kind of vitiated manner of living. 

And now let me ask, what is the language of physicians in 
relation to the subject of fevers. They tell us, that many 
are brought upon mankind in childhood, manhood, and old 
age on the account of the irregularity of their diet, and occa- 
sional and habitual intemperance at their meals ; and that 
these effects happen amoog both the rich and the poor. 
As to those manifold, distressing, and lasting diseases which 
come upon persons of high li'ring, and whose habits are 
luxurious, I need only to hint, and not designate them by 
their common names. All are acquainted veith the titles of 
these dread maladies ; and, from common report cannot be 
ignorant of the nature of their painful and abiding effects. 
Now add, that persons of this description are taught by 
calamitous experience the importance of a temperate, and\ 
even of a very abstemious manner of living. They are made 
to feei most sensibly by the acuteness of the pains of such 
disorders, that the intemperate participation of daily food, 
is egregious foolishness ; productive of serious and long pro-r 
tracted evils; and attended with bitter and unavailing re- 
pentance. In agony of mind from the excruciating torments 
of the keen sensations of the body, how are some of the 
itidividuals of this calamitous state, constrained to cry out. 
Fool that I am, who for the sake of momentary and sinful 
pleasures, must now endure by day and by night, for weeks, 
and months, and years, such distress in this pampered, 
abased animkl frame, and such anguish in my soul. 

Suffer me to speak of that common comj^aint generally 
termed dyspepsy. There are two imaga wliich tend to this ; 
tfa^ one is a sediNitary life ; the other, a feeble constitution. 
Persons in either of the above situations, are peculiarly ex- 
posed to tUs disease ; bat its general primary and principed: 
c^use most be attributed io tj^ ea^cMid of eating at puir 
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ejiiSrcise sufficieii^ its concomitant. This malady is indeed 
veijy prevalent in our laud to a greater or less dc^ee ; iqid 
ISO js intemperance, sufficiently to account for jis oii^. ; 
$hould we restrict this evil to persons addicted to intoxica* 
tion ; inebriating liquors would doubtless claim the mastery. 
But it can boast of multitudes of subjects among those who 
have disused ardent spirits ; though by no m^nsin numbeis 
proportionate to those, that da If a person eat to excess but 
once, he has taken one step tow-ards a state of indigestion. 
If he frequently indulge in this practice, he is travelling fast, ; 
and hastening to be in this melancholy, unha{:^y condition. 

As in n^echanicks the mechanism is adapted to certain 
operations, and to a particular purpose, so is it in the animal 
system. And as any maohinery is liable to be worn and 
impaired by use } and by any overt act to undergo essentia) 
injury ; so a similar relation exists in the vital functions of 
the human body. Let the digestive powers be kept too 
constantly in action, or too great a burden imposed iqson 
them, and they become debiUtated, if not e^entially im- 
paired. A disordered state ensuM ; . aad th^y are found 
unable to peiform the accustomed opefeations of their, ^qfipro* 
priate office ; whQn^ver the laws of their nature have been 
\dold,ied by the unreasonable demand of excessive labour. And 
t^is |;^ found .to be the case in proportion to their original ability 
to ,execut^ ajE^d to the degree and continuation of their abus^ 

Suffer fiOke to ii^tate a case. — Suppose a,pefson in advanced 
y^rs, or in the prime of life; is groaning under the inconve- 
niences, ariisang from dyspepsy.nr-He becomes quite abste^ 
mious, but finds ^o relief; for he ccmtwias to experience the^ 
difficMljUes of indigestion, and ail Ua aitendant train •of evila 
](iet this 2nan inquire, what have been his previous habits 
— ?s^hat bis manner of living ! — ^Has he diaring the days M 
youth and i^a^ood heen strictly temperate 1 or has be baeh 
f requ^jutJy intemperate at his mes^ and in mother respects ?*— 
If he he conscious^ that within the space of thirty yfi»m^ he 
has imposed an unceasonable service of tbiH^e 4X five years 
^Ap(H) 1^ organs of digo^n ; let him expert to be under the 
nacpasAty of being veryiabsl4&miaus in his di^t for aev^al 
years ; bpj^e the tones of the stomach can he restored to their 
wonted stats. Meanwhile to suffer (he distrt^sses of $^vim4 
cQns^Ment inaladios, he will find unavoidahk. Wfaiisi fbpme 
fersovn ar^ of that fiim aad ];ieahhfi^l oowtiti^itpn pa^im^^^ 
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that they em abuse the vital fuiietioiui 
at meals for yean^ before they begin to expenence aoy very 
anious incontveniendes ; others aie of so feeble a frame, that 
they are soon sensibly ^fleeted by yielding to indulgedcies of j 
this nature. 

Did time permit, I should be nxMre particulari and mention- 
other diseases ifdiose origin is founded in the irregularity and 
intemperance of the persons diseased. Benevolence will 
hardly suftr me to pass unnoticed the serious and lasting in-s 
jury which is frequently done to teeth by those who eat to, 
the satiating oC the cravings of a vitiated appetite^ Th(s undue- 
wear and their defection which are the result of their forc^ 
mi ^cessive opemtbns during the prime of life, may not 
constitute their most general aad greatest evils ; though 
these are by no means to be considered a trivial detriment. 
As the exhalations of the breath of such ciersons are ren-. 
dered impure in consequenoa of a vitiated oigestion, and of 
the partial sympathetiek defect of the lungs ; sq they gra* 
dually corrode, and eventually destroy the teeth, even at an 
untimely period. And could all the truth be told, or only 
a few facts be fuUy etated in relation, to this subject as: 

SineiA specimens, how would this audience be astonished !. 
y hearers, should I descend to particulars on thu point,^ 
your eans would tingle, and your souls be unnecessarily 

Cined. But I must say,lhat iimumemble, acute pains l^ve^ 
en e^qperienced ; and gtoans uttered ; and daya and nights. 
at distress endured en this account by buqaan heingci The 
amonnt of long protracted wo who can tell 1 

Intemperance as to our daily fck)d, tends greatly to shoHm 
human {i/e.— Such is the mechanism of 4he human body, and 
such the manner of its dependance for the continuance of 

*that every irregularity and excess baa- a tendency to do. 
injury ; and when these arrive to a certain degree, either 
from the suddenness or long continuance of any cause, they 
become fetidly injurious. Food is indeed essential to oui: 
subsistence ; but the consuming of an exuberance, is detri- 
mentsj, as well asadefieiency. And- alas ! what multitudes, 
of human beinss has its intemper ani^use brought to an un- 
timely grave ! its effect in generating c&eisses we have cur* 
sorily noticed ; and now we are called tasee thek termina-. 
tion, which, in instances unexampled, is that of death. When, 
intemperate persons are attacked with maUgnant fevers,, 
fects dexnonstmte, that the organs of dig)^tioKV are so diepr*. 
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vaiiiDg. WbfU are th* views and «eefidenlial languase aC 
ekitful pli]^e(aiiB in rriaiion ta auch caacs t Thaf Uea ikwr 
patimt wfll not raeaver^-poor man he is indaad in a ead 
case— he must die ; for he nas the pdsoo of intempamnoe kk¥» 
ibsed into aH hii mna. ThevtmoateffdrUflh^bewailfor 
hisaid; NitaoiefyaUeaDHtioMwiflfaebaiBad. 

At eertain timae the eating ta ezoeaBbutenoemj Ifannr. 
a peiBon into a vioient and ftial diaeaae ; boi repenled ex* 
eesseaatidhabilaofgliittoiqr will boaat the grealeat nombar 
of vietims as the prey ^ a sadden and pnonalme death. 
l%e apof^exy and cOBSomiitioDy those alnioal hopeleasnnda* 
dies, are in numeraos inataniWB jwtly attnlmted toaniaCeaa- 
perate manner of Irdng^ and to the inegidaiitjof hafaita con* 
sequent And do any petaoBs, perodvmg their pradpapoaed* 
nesB to these eoin|daintSy seek medical advice. Tfaemaatgene* 
laland important diiedionifl^ Ton nNRtbeveryabetatBiooaas 
to your diet, and practise firequaiit thoogfa moderate exet* 
cise. And had i tiaae to notice the varied and dread diasasie 
of the mind which are brought upon mankind bj this viee^ 
and pmnt out their end, every soul woald be horrour atrudcin 
view oi the awful number ci their falaUty. If allAbese 
wretched beings -were to be assembled into one groups wim 
have become their own destroyers by laying violent hands 
upon themselves, and also wtfoa others as tte £nal result of 
gluttonous acts, what a vast, dismal crowd would be prOit 
senied ! In what V^Btce eoaM such a numerous army be arw 
rayed so as to be ejchibited to the sight 1 Wh^e should we'find 
an immense field to contain its legions 1 And oh i what a still 
greater host would be collected together, if all those hiimaa 
beings should be summoned to appear upon our g^be, who. 
have in divers manners been cut off in the midst of life, Jur 

* reason of intemperate indulgences in the participation of tlK 
food. The stoutest heart would be appaUed; and all be-t 

' holders would stand aghast. 

Every instance of intempierance may be considered an tQ-» 
direct method of rMmg the poor. — ^None will deny the duty 
and importance of charitableness ; and that as we have op- 
portunity we should do good unto all m^i, especially unto the 
afflicted and destitute. And, that there are worthy objects 
of distress, and suffering poor in numbers suffident to he an^ 
titled to t-Re' chtmties of pR our substance, n^th which we 
can consistently part, ill will gra&t But what foUowaj 
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If&cttf this muflt 'b« c(»i«dei«d a l^gititn^tQ ialemkii; ^at 
Ox every instance In which we utinecessarify waste i»if pio«* 
petty ; or, by every utoju^tifiable act of 8df*ia«hU;geiice» bjr . 
wliich it is 6oi»amed, i^ deprive the medy of their riglu^ of > 
•their truly char^ble daBti. And dees this seem m the view 
of any a small tiding ? Ah ! let m not foe deeeired. Thst 
Sye which seeth all the actions of men, doubtless diveemeth ; 
that the fduptaotssnesi of this age, that -the ^fccesne of in- 
temperance from ocecMonal andhaMtuale«tfii^giut(iti^, am 
more than sufficient to satisfy a.}l the waiits of the poor in our 
land. ' And will the ri^teous Judge suier all this with iin<» 
punityf Though men do not consider;' will be not bring 
such deeds to remembrance, at the great day of final account? 
"When he shall bring every work hUo judgement^ with 
«vcry secret thing, whether it be good, or wiMther it be evil V* 
When we shall be summoned to give an account of Our 
stewardship unto Qoi^ doubtless there will not only be cm 
inquify, how we have used, or abused, or bestowed theboun^ 
tied of providence ; but what inducements we have held fordi 
for iherr abuse by eur fellow men. And doea any on^ say 
wHhin himself, the present age is becoming remarkable for 
tempmnce as it relates to the use of spirituous liquors 1 So 
be it. — ^But what an inconsistent being is man 1 and in many 
things even a good man 1 What is the manner of the ^esasts 
of some who have vowed never more to taste of ardent sfim. 
rits, as well as that of some who have noit ta)pen upon them- 
selves such a vow ? Is it ^ich as a distressed, poor man, a 
worthy friend, and their God coift9 approved or such aa they 
all would be constrained to condemii ? Alas ! tho^entertaiil- 
meint? of their table on certain occasions, are such a mamfie6t 
tBsplay of prodigality, that their^own guests being judges, 
yaccannot escape oensure. Scnnetimes the remark is made, 
^H|key had better pay their honest debts, or live aMxording 
t^nOT mcome, than to give treats so profusely. At other 
times the language of charity woisM be, such persons woidd 
act more consistently, if they sho^dd afd their own indigent 
relatives, or bestow more comfortable ietm on dlieir labouring 
domesticks, than they do, by squandering superfluities, £x 
which no one ought to thank them. And now let us query. 
Are the entertainments of many professors of religion, com^« 
patible with the character of temperate men, chajfitaUe 
men, self^enying men, and the pr(tfessed}y devoted diseijfika 
of Chrfet? . : 
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Ify ieHow inorlalB, wbeaeYer we A down to a sumptiMMis 
banquet, there is an angel of mercy hoy^ring o'er the table* 
asd whupering with a epirit divine. How can ye touchy and 
taste, ana handle these dainties without remembering the 
poorl But harh^ says this heavenly messenger : '^Ifabro? 
ther or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one 
of you say unto them, dqiart in peaces be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye gave them not those things which 
aie needful to the body; what doth it pn&iV* 

* Methinks, I behold another personage of human form, 
standing hy the table. His countenance betokens the man of 
science, the philanthropist, ohe who is minutely acquainted 
wiUi the springs of health, and the germs of disease. He 
gently accosts Uie ccmipany. Friends, He that eateth to the 
satisfying of the soul, is the man who is merciful to the poor, 
and tridy wise. But he that eateth to the satiating of a vo- 
n^cioiis and vitiated appetite, is generating a cankering worm 
in his bosom which wdl ere long bite like a serpent, ^od sting 
like an adder. Beware^ my companion^ for some feasts are 
adapi^ to engender corroding humours, and may justljr be 
com{Mu:ed to a lurking viper ready to infiise his deadly poison 
into our very vitals. 

Says Adduon, <^ When I behold a full table set out in all 
its magnificence, I &ncy I see gout, cbolick, fevers, and le* 
thargies lying in ambuscade among the dishes." 

Let us be eogspasdonate to our own selves as well as to 
the needy by dividing ^th them our superabundant portion ; 
for the poor we have always with us. Instead of giving to 
them, and lending to the liord, shall we withhold more thui 
is meet 1 Shall we be lavish and avaricious in our use of the 
bounties of providence, do eur nature an injury and in the 
vi^w;of Heaven he consid^ed as guilty of robbmg the pc^^ 
No>let temperance ever characterize Qur feasts ; and s^f^^ 
tl^y sway our breasts; and charity be evinced in our UlE^ 

. intempemte eating is wtfavaurable to proflckney in human 
seJence.-r-As it relates to natural abilities and opportuixitiea foi; 
acquiring a good education, there is a great diversity among 
mankind. In point both of tidents and opportunities some 
men are far more highly favoured than others. BvU, what 
iffa the prerequisites of profound erudition 1 I would say, a 
clear head, retentive memo^, penetrative judgement, and 
well directed, persevering enprt. As any person possesses 
these qualifications upi a greater or juss degre^^ so is he ^«.. 



imed^anfmtdotmiakyiiomBke advAncea in 4he.aoqmii(io»rtf 
QsefalJcBMikdige. And whatever mi^. be 4he aUaiameiklsiif 
any iiiaii» a gtHHtanms bakii id living k the oppeeer andde^ 

atiwer (^eaohaf the aboveMnafBedcfaaracteristicks, as-eviaeed 
in we renmrke 'which wane neoesaaiiy for the ittuslxatioa (rf* 
the (praoediag vpartieulaiB. The seofloriiun of an in^eai^mte 
petBon is xendeved dull ; and instead of lively he has vain 
imaginations. The fojcuUy of retention becomes forgetful and 
(neacheroos. As the undeistanding is affected with etupidity, 
aa ixk like manner is it reduced to a state, unsuitable for 
iiiiional reflection. And shall we look for consistont, vigorous 
perse^TBrance in one who is forntiing a halut of indoienoeS 
W'hat a contradiction ! 

Whoever would make any con8id«»Me proficiency in the 
study oi the sciences, or -of general literature, smd progreflB 
to the best advantage, let them be abstemions in their manner 
<tf living. Every man who is a student, knows that a trivial 
excess as to hiA diet, is a double barrier in the way of know- 
ledge ; as it not only produces a state of unpreparedness of 
mmd for the investigation of any subject ; but also creates 
Bigtigence, if not an avermn 4o exercise. So &r aie exu^ 
bminlrineids from strengthening the faculties i>f the mio^ 
that they are, oa the contrary, by such indolgencies the naost 
e8bot»ally debilitsted. They do not serve to prepare a snan 
for scientifick research and intellectual improvement; but to 
make him a duggacd both as to soul and body. 

What was the conduct of Dr. Dwight, that venerable aad 
scientifick man, respeoting Ins own habits of diet 1 How 
ngi<fiy abstemaeiis I He well knew, that persons of a seden*: 
tary and studious life required less food ^an other men, would 
they be diligent and eminent scholars. What restraints did. 
u. ^^. .^^ ^^^ iriegutarity of bis own appetite ! H^^w did 
himsdf endangered in this respect 1 How careful and 
1 And how migiH it truly be said c^ bim^as ji^^ 
exempTification of the spirit ofthe text^ ^^ The righteous eateth 
t6 the satisfying of his soul." Yes, and how many thocmtkb 
of distingcnfllied literuy characterB in the various ages of thi» 
world, have found it esseKtial to their comlort, and to a vi« 
gett)as and sucoessfid proMCution of their otudiesi to obsem 
rsgular ity as to theur meak, to abstak fitNn the partaking of 
HMAiy kinds of feed M onoe, and to be stricdy and faabituaUy . 
temperate. And on the other hand ho^ many thousanda 
intve at^)|ipted to awpniid the hffl •of sci^c<», and be «tyled asi 
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the literati of their country, and have ftikd; beesuse tn^ 
quent vduptuous feasts have proved an eneumbFance to 
hedge up their way, and an effectual obstructicHi to their suc- 
cess. In a word every instance and every degree of intent 
perate eating is unfavourable to proficiency in human science. 

Habitual and even occasional intemperance is not only 
injurious to man, but is a m agamst Gad. As human 
beings consist of soul and body, so the divine commands 
relating to them, are consonant to these two natures. In all 
their actions it is enjoined upon them to do right, even ia 
all their thoughts, words, and deeds. In relation to the 
duty imposed, respecting the present subject, the injunctioa 
upon every soul of man, is, " Glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit which are God's." And again, " Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of Grod." 

The question may arise. How are we to glorify. God in 
the participation of our daily food 1 I would answer, by 
eating to the satisfying of the soul, partaking that portion 
which will best enable us to discharge our various duties in 
the avocations of life and godliness, and receiving it with 
thanksgiving 1 But can that person who consumes the 
bounties of providence upon his lusts by his eagerness to. 
satiate a vitiated appetite, or by any indulgence to excess, be 
said to do right, and to be the truly thankful man ? No ; 
instead of paying homage to his Maker, he makes the grati-r 
fioation of animal cravings his god. Instead of honouring 
that body and that spirit which are united in one person so 
as to constitute a human being, he dishonours both. And 
instead of being in any respect beneficial, the whole ten*^ 
dency of such doings is detrimental 

All will doubtless grant that notorious acts of glutt^^ 
are great folly and even sinfuL But bow many c^mJ^B 
that every act or degree of intemperate indulgeno^PHK 
directly to vitiate the appetite, to render it insatiable; and to 
make a man habitually a glutton 1 Alas ! what an amount 
of sin, what loads of guilt must rest upon the inhabitants of 
our world for the vice of intemoerance ! And let us ever 
bear in mind, that every man aegrades the dignity of his 
nature, and ^ sins against God; whenever he partakes to 
excess of the bounties of his providence^ spread upon his 
laUe. 

^ jate«^)erate «i^ting is most uiifii?«iiraUe tp tfo^ flmp Hi 
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rjMgionf and oftentimes the nwi of the ^diii—- Divine revela^ 
tion is addrissed to man as an int^g ent, sinjful, and accouaC" 
able being. He is not only represented as a sinner, but 
abo as being exposed to divers temptations, and beset witb 
manifold bodily infirmities and moral diseases. His de- 
struction is abundantly charged upon himself as the fruit of 
his own doings, by throwing obstacles in. the way of his 
salvation. And among these, that of encumbering the body 
and stupifying the mind by the consuming of a superabun- 
dant portion of food, is frequently not only a clog to the soul, 
but an effectual hinderanoe, an insurmountable barrier, posited 
ia the strait and narrow way that leadeth to life. 

Do we consider the use of intoxicating liquors as un-» 
favourable to a life of piety, and to rational reflection ? And 
does every one look upc»i the imhappy victim who .is over- 
come by them as a miserable sinner i I would say. There is . 
as little religion in the soul of a glutton as there is in that of 
a drunkard : and that gluttony is as an effectual barricade to 
the force of truth as drunkenness. The Divine Spirit dwells 
only in those bodies which are meet temples, consecrated to 
his service, and not in those which are polluted ; whether 
defiled by the exuberant, loathsome fumes of our food, or of 
inebriating drink. Yes, excesses and irregularities respect- 
ing our daily meals and occasional feasts, are as unfavourable 
and destructive to moral culture and a life of godliness, as 
they are to mental improvement, and proficiency in human 
science. 

And how frequently is it the case, that the discif^es of 
Christ wound their own souls, and deprive themselves of pre- 
cious seasons of sweet commui^ion withtheir Heavenly Father, 
by their not acting in strict accordance with the spirit of our 
text ! How often do they by their excesses of sensitive indul- 
pHlHiB bring upon themselves a state of indolence and me- 
lanch^ ; and then experience not the smiles, but the frown 
of Heaven ! Yes, and then how ready are some to charge it 
upon Qod, that they do not enjoy the light of his reconciled 
countenance ! How many imhallowed prayers do they ofier to 
him, burdened in their sduls and bodies by some inten)|)erate 
gmtification at their meals ! How many excellent sermons 
have been delivered, whilst some professors of religicm have 
been in the attitude of a sluggard, overcome by drowsiness in 
die house of God, and in the time of his solemn worship i 
tecause they pfeviously had abused his bounties, and kisulted 
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hkiOf by ^tiihg tM.wmk ! Ani i» YUOi m^r mchicsaftki to 
glow in. knowlodge and giate, and hoMMirthiei^.htgb rom* 
tJoQ, if they act the pari of a glatlon. Aiaal for suchslolsk* 
fill Chrifitians^ and the unprc^taUe part of their Ixvw, whkk 
miMit be attnlniled to. their yielding' themselves the slaiwstof 
appetite. Oh how diffevMit' would be the walk, the convBrt. 
aation^ and the spiritual stftte of many, professing godMaesB; 
were they strictly t^nperate^ or vigflandy abstemious I Wbtact 
cheering prospects would be psesented to the church, sfaodU 
all'her members practically bear in mind the importaoce of 
conforming to the sentiment of the text ; and whenever tfaey 
are seated at the table to suffer this gentle, whispering voice 
to salute their ears, ^^The righteous eateth to the satisfying 
of his soul.*' 

And at the last great day, how many gospel siiineis wilt 
be separated at the left hand of their Judge, as ruined by 
this one vice ! How will it then appear, that all the powem 
of the soul were so stupified by this besom of destruction 
as to render inefficient all the means of grace, and the ad- 
monitions of the Holy Spirit ! O the appalling ! the fatal 
effects upon the souls of men for eternity as well as for time ! 

Ifrferefiees. — ^We see the necessity of amatani wtjOehjuU 
ne$8. — ^The sacred scriptures abound with exhortations, re* 
specting our taking heed to our ways, avoiding the very 
appearance of evil, and watching unto prayer. And how 
essential and benevdent such admonitions to beings in a 
world of sin, and temptations, liable to a constant abuse of 
their very blessings, and to feel their perverted effects as a 
curse. The illustration oi the present subject has served to 
show, that gluttcxiy is a d^ra^ng and most ruinous vice ; 
and that even oceasional, intemperate acts are injurious in 
several respects, and highly dangerous. Let us then, when- 
evw we sit down to our meals, inquire asin the pres^Mphf 
€tod, if we look unto him as'the^munifipent Giver, wSdue 
gratitude, and with a proper sense of ^our entire dependance 
fdr life and all its varied enjoyments. And when we may 
have partaken of our food, or of any bounteous gifts, the 
vwce of wisdom calls upon us to ask ourselves^ whether we 
bsrve acted like the meve animals of the earth, by eating to 
the satiating of appetite^ ot like the righteous, who eaiethtO' 
this satisfying of his sod. Whether we eat or drink, think' 
or^peak, labour or rest, how important that we be ccmetantif' 
"wmhM^ wi take heed that we b^ doingrifj^ 



i^y. l^fiereqaisitionB of cUvine revelation coimti^ 
teni of the most jterfect righte&usness.'-^The duties which Qod 
jias revealed in his holy word, do indeed comprise a reas(»iable 
service, whether they relate to Him, to our fellow man, or to 
omselves. To love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and our neighbour as ourselves, must be e^isidered com- 
mands of the most righteous natuie. And what respect sure 
we to have for ourselves ? A most benevolent regard for our 
' well being as to both body and soul, for time and for eternity. 
We are commanded to do those things which pertain to 
th^r greatest good, and forbidden to tolerate any deed which 
would do them essential haruK All things which are wrong 
we are on all occasions to shun ; and whatever is right con- 
^Htantiy pursue. We are not to eat, nor drink ; nor indulge 
in any sensitive, lawful gratification to excess; but always 
to keep that righteous course, which becometh a rational, 
accountable, and immortal being ; sdways so to eat and drink 
as the most effectually to enjoy the good of our labour, and 
not render it a cuth. And what more benevolent or more 
reasonable setvice could the Supreme Being enjoin upon 
the inhabitants of this lower world 1 

3dly. Highly fiivoured are those children whose parents 
judiciously attend to their physical education, thek habits of 
temperance, -activity, early rising, cheerfulness, &c.— **The 
constitution, under such circumstances, becomes more hardy, 
and is less liable to be affected by the ordinary vicissitudes 
of climate and weather ; and by its ()eing possessed of a great 
degree of inlierent vigour, the assaults of disease are more 
certainly repelled: the mental powers are also enabled to 
assume their greatest developement ; and the capability of 
•enjoying all>the rational j^leasures of life is ^eatiy increased. 

" Parents have it in their power, in almost every instance, 
to realize in their own children the preceding )pictur€^; or, 
hy their neglect or igh(»«nce, to present in them its opposite. 
And we can conceive of few stronger inducements to filial 
gratitude, than must ^exist in the Iraeom of that child, who, 
in addition to existence, iia^ received fiom the enlightened love 



eulogium, ana the inost powerful of motives fivj continued 
iove and esteem.' j 

4thly. We may see the MmeBiRM of yteiire f«nM»^-^ 
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the gospel sliaB be preached to all people ; when the lioly 
scriptures shall be sent to every fenmy, and when its direc«* 
tions shall be observed throughout the world, what a hapjiy 
change will be experienced in a social, civil and religious pouit 
of view ! All men will then be temperate ; and there will result 
to individuals, families, societies, and nations in all parts of 
the earth, the greatly desirable and Messed consequences. 
Health will ahnost universally abound — all human beings 
will spend their days comfortably and cheerfully — good habits 
will be formed in early life — ^lasting diseases will ahnost all 
have an end— human life will l^ greatly prolonged— the 
wants of the poor will be supplied — human intellect will 
be greatly invigorated and science advanced — the present 
overwhelming amount and appalling forms of sin will be 
greatly diminished— ^and religion universally prevail to grace 
the abodes, and bless the Uves of men. If intemperance 
alone should come to an end, what multitudes of evils would 
be baiiished from this wretched world, and what inconceivable 
good would be recalled in their stead ! But, hoi»r much greater 
will be the change ! what brighter days uplbn this earth ! 
when vice in all its hideous trains and heinous crimes, shall 
no more be tolerated and perpetrated ; but virtue shall be the 
law of the land, and godliness the pervading principle to 
sway the breasts and regulate the lives of men. 



HYMN TO « MY DOVE." 

1 Arise, my dear love, my undefil'd dove, 

I hear my dear Jesus to say, 
The winter is past, the spring comes at last, 
Rfy love, my dove come away. 

2 The earth 'fliat is green^^ is fair to be seen, ■ 

The little birds chirpmg do say, ^ 

That they do rejoice, in each other's voice, ' 
My love,' my dove, come awlay. 

S All smiling in love, the young turtle dove, 
. The flowers, appearing in May,. 
All speak forth the praise, of tV anpient of day^ 
My love, my dove, Qome away. 
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4 Come away from th' world's cares, those troublesome 

snares 
That follow you night and by day, 
That you may be free, from the troubles that be, 
My love, my dove, come away. 

5 Come 'way from all fear, that troubles you here, 

Come mto my arms he doth say, 
That you may be clear, from the troubles you fear, 
My love, my dove, come away. 

6 Gome away from all pride, from that raging tide. 

That makes you fall out by the way. 
Come learn to be meek, and your Jesus to seek, 
My love, my dove, come away. 

7 As t' you that are old, and whose hearts are grown cold, 

Tour Jesus inviting doth say. 
That he's heard your cries, in the north countiiee^ 
My love, my dove, come away. 

8 As t' you that' are young, your hearts they are strong, 

Your Jesus invites you away, 
From antichrist's charms, to Jesus' kind armef,. 
My love, my dove, come away. 

9 And as to- the youth, that have known the truth. 

Whose hearts they have led you astray. 
Come hear to his voice, and your hearts shall rejoice, 
My love, my dove, come away. 

10 My dear children all, come hear to my call. 

Behold I stand knocking and say — 
My head's wet with dew, my childien, for you, ] 

My love, my dove, come away. 

11 My fatlings are kill'd, my table is fill'd. 

My jnaidens attending 'doth say. 
There's wine on the lees, as much as you please, 
My love, my dove, come away. 

1% Come travel the road, that leads you to God» 
For it is a bright, shining way ; 
Come run up and down, mgr errands ngaOt 
-^ BJ^ love, my dove, come away, 
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HTMN TO « HONOUR TO THE HILLS.'' 

1 Through all this world below, God we see all around: 
Search hills and vallies through, there he's found ;. 
The growing fields of com, the Uly and the thorn. 
The pleasant and forlorn, all declare, God is there ; 
In meadows drest in green, there he's seen. | 

8 S^ springing waters rise^ fountains Oxmj men ran ; 
The mist beclouds the slqr, hides the sun : 
Then down the rain doth pour, the ocean it doth roar. 
And break upon the shore, all to praise, in their lays,. 
A God that ne'er declines, his designs. 

5 The sun with all his ray% speaks of God as he flies ; 
The comet in its Uaze, Ooa it cries. 

The shininff of the stars, the mooa when she appears, 
His dreadfiu name declares : See them fly through theskfj^ 
And join the silent sound from the^ ground. 

4 Then let my station be, here in. life, where I see 
The saci^ trinity all agree, 
In all the works he's made, the forest and the glade, 
Nor let me be afraid, though I dwell in the hill. 
Where nature's works declare, Gkxl is there. 

6 God did to Moses show, gUmes more than Peru ; 
His foce alone withdrew from the view. 

Mount Sinai was the place, where God did show his grace, 
And Moses sang his praise : see him rise near the dosa, 
And view old Canaan's ground all around. 

$ Elijah's servjant views from the hill aKd dedarecf, 
A Uttle cloud appears, dry your tears : 
Our Lord tranmgur'd is, with those Uest saints of his, 
As saith the witnesses : see them shine all divine, 
While Olive's Mount is blest with t^he rest 

7 Not India hills of gdd, witK. WQuders, we are td^. 
Nor seraphs strong and bold, can unfold 

The moju^tain Calvary, where Christ our Lord did die ^ 
Hark I hear the Gh)d-man cry» mountains quake, heaven 

shake, ^ 

When God, their Authors ghost, leaves their coost 
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S^ And oow ffbm Calvary, we may stand and espy, 
Beyond this lower sky, far on high, 
Mount Zion's spicy hill, where saints and angels dwell ; 
Hark ! hee/t them sing, and tell of their Lord, with accord. 
And join in Moses' song, heart and tongue. 

9 Since the hills are honoured thus, by our Lord in his course. 
Let them not be by us calPd a curse ; 
Forbid it mighty King, but rather let us sing, 
While hills and vallies ring ; echoes fly through the sky. 
And heaven hears the sound from the ground. 



NUMBER, VELOCITY, DISTANCE, MAGNITUDE, 

ILLUSTRATED. 

JVttmJcr.— Let a million be the number to be illustrated. 
To enlarge the views of a child, or to aid him in his concep- 
tions respecting computation, pursue a method similar to the 
following. Suppose he had ten apples, or ten dollars, let 
him put them together in a heap on the floor in one comer 
of the room. Then, if there were ten boys, each having ten 
dollars, and they should place them in ten heaps a foot apart, 
in a line along the side of the room, the row of these little 
piles would amount to one hundred dollars. But, if there 
were ten rows, each containing an -equal number of dollars, 
there would be one hundred heaps, and one thousand dollars ; 
because ten times ten are one hundred ; and ten hundred are 
one thousand ; and a thousand is only a thousandth part of 
a million. To make out a million we must have a room so 
lar^e, that a thousand dollars could be placed in a row along 
by Its side ; and it would require a thousand of such rows to 
make one million. 

VelocUy. — ^Velocity is the swiftness of a body in motion du- 
ring a given space of time. Light is said to fly at the rate 
of 196,000 miles in a second. Its speed to us is incompre- 
hensible ; but to make some approach by enlarging our views 
in relation to its rapidity, we may compare the relative velo- 
cities of moving bodies, of whose swiftness we can acqi;ure a 
pretty accurate conception. A man, in one hour, can walk 
four miles. The velocity of a ship is from 8 to 12 miles an 
faour-— of a race-horse from 20 to 30— of a bird from 50 ta 

miles-«-and of the clouds in a violent hurricane from 80- ^ 

13* 
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to 100 mileflTan hour. Tbe motioa of a caniiiA bait is^rqm 
480 to 800 miles an hour ; but that of light is ineiHic^ivably 
swifter^ bcdogabout 1,400|000 timea greater. 

The velocities of the planets are wonderful^ though they 
^ far dbort of the rapid flight of light H^scheU Hiove0 
round in its orbit at the rate of IS^OCK) miles an hour— Sa- 
turn 22,000— Jupiter 2^,000— Mars 55,000^The Earth 
68,000, or 140 times swifter than a cannon ball — ^Venus 
81,000. — Mercury 105^000, or 1780 miles in a minute, 
which is about 200 times swifter than that of a cannon ball. 

Distance. — ^The nearest fixed star is said to be forty billions 
of miles distant. In the distance of one mile we have 5280 
feet. We can readily conceive of places 10, 20, 50, 100, and 
1000 ipile^ distant If a man should travc^ SO mileai in one 
day, it would require, at the same rate, 33 days for him to 
journey 1000 mues. The Pacifick ocean is lOjOOO miles 
wide. A ship sailing 100 miles a day, would not -cross this 
vast body of water,, till it had sailed 100 daya The Moon is , 
240^00Q.miles distant from the Earth. If a bird could fly 
with the rapidity of 1,000 miles in one day, we see it would, 
have to continue its course 240 days, before it could arrive at 
the Moon. The Sun is 95,000,000 of miles distant from our 
wodd. If we could project a body a thousand miles a day 
towards that luminal, it would require more than 260 years 
to traverse the intervening distance.^— If ^ body should be 
impelled with the velocity of a cannon ball, it would require 
twenty years to pass through the space that intervenes l)e* 
tween the earth and the. sun, and 4,700,000 years, before it 
could reach the nearest fixed star. 

Jk(dgnitt^de. — ^Let us contemplate the hugenecs of the sun 
by comparir^ it with the globe on which we live. The diame- 
ter of the earth. is 8,000 miles; its circumference 25,000;, 
its surface contains 200,000,000 of square miles — and its sdid ' 
contents ^64^000,000^000 cubical miles. The diameter of 
the sun is. 880^000 miles. ; its cuccumference 2,700,000 miles ; 
and its 8oIi4 contents 681,47:2,000,000,000,000 mil^. Now^ 
if we were stationed on the top of a mountain of ti moderate, 
size, we might perceive an extent ojT view, stretcUn^ 40 miles 
in every dur^ctbo, forming a circle 80 mile? M/diameter, and 
250 in fircumf<prence» comprehending an area>of 5,000 square 
mUes. In gi\ph^ a. situation the terrestriaT scene around ieui^ 
beneath us, consisting of hills and piains, towns and .viHages^. <" 
riY^aand lak^^^^ld fonu one of the largest objects y&l^ 
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tbd eye, or even die imaginaticHii din steadily gtdasp at one 
time. But such an: object^ grand and extensive as it is, fomm 
m> more than the /orfy ihnaandthpart of the terraqueous 
g}obe; 80 that we must conceive of 40,000 landscapes of a 
similar extent to pass in review bejfore us, before we can ac-.. 
quire an adequate conception of the magnitucte of our own 
world. Were a scene of the magnitude now stated to pass 
before us every hour^ till all the diversified scenery of the 
earth were brought under our view ; and were 12 hours a day 
allotted for the observation, it woi]dd require 9 years and 48 
days, before the whole surfkce of the globe could be c(mtem-. 
plated, even in thisgeiiercrf and rapid man9er. If a person 
were to set out to survey the terraqueous globe a little more 
minutely, and to tmvel, till he passed along every square 
mile on its surface, and to continue his route without inter* 
missi(», at the rate of SO miles every day, it would require 
18,264 years beifre he could -finish his tour, and take such a 
survey. But, what of this ! it would requile more than two 
thxmsand mUUons of years to pass over every part of the sun's 
suiiace, at the same rate. The earth is supposed to contain 
a mass of matter equal in weight to at least two thousand and 
two hundred trUUons of tons^ viewing its mean density tx>be2i 
times greater than water. But the sun contains a mass of 
matter equal to 1,300,000 globes of the size of the earth. 

The following Ulustr&tion may serve to aid us in our con- 
ceptions of the vastness of this luminary. The moon is 240,000 
mUes distant from the earth. Suppose for a moment the sun 
were placed all around us, so that we were situated in its 
central parts. This dobe is so vast, that its circumference 
would reach two hxmared tiumsand niUes beyond the moon's 
orbit. 

Mercury is 37 millions of miles distant from the sun — ^re- 
volves around him in 88 dayisws 3,200' miles in diameter ; 
and 'ih as large as the earth.. 

Fmuf is 68 millions of miles distant from the sun ; revolveft 
around him in 224 days; is 7,700 miles in diameter; aind 
is } 83 large as the earth*. 

The, E^rtkia 95 millions of miles distant from the sun ; re^^^ 
volves around him in 365 days ; is 8,000 miles in diiuoieter* 

Xbe Moc^s distance from the sun, and revolution round 
him are the same as the earth ; she revolves round the earthy 
m 27 A^J^ 8 hours;, buit the period from one new, or from 
mie f uU inoon toano^ier is abqut 29 days, 12 hours... I{er^ 
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distance frwn the earth is «40,000 miles; hoodiaimeter 8,180; 
aad her magnitade A «« l^ge as the earth. 

Mm is 145 millions of miles distant from thfe sim ; reyolve^ 
around him in 1 year, 822 days ; is, 4,800 mSes k^ameter ; 
and IT AS large as the earth. ^ 

Ceres, PoBow, Jmo, Fwto, are very small planets. 

Jupiter • is 490 millions of miles from the smi ; revolves 
around him in 12 years ; is 89,000 miles in diameter; and 
1,400 times larger than the earth. 

Sahxrn is 900 millions of miles distant from the sun ; re- 
volves around him in 29 * years ; is 79,000 miles in diameter ; 
and is 1,000 times larger than the earth. 

Hersehdl is 1,800 millions of miles distant from the sun; 
revolves around him in 88 i years ; is 86,000 miles in diame- 
ter ; and 90 times larger than the earth. 



CONTRASTS EXEMPLIFIED t>RACTICALLY- 

Take some object, or objects, and exercise the child some- 
what according to the following method. For the present 
let a msofd and an apple be selected. 

Is a sword the work of a dkme or kvmum agent 1 The work 
of a human agent ; and an apple is the work of a divine agent 

Which is the work of art? K sword, because it is made by 
the skai of man ; and an apple is the work ofnaturey for God 
made it grow. 

Is a sword a natural or arHjicial object 1 Artificial ; and an 
apple is a natural object. 

id a sword an anmate or mammate object? Inanimate ; and 
so is the apple, for it is possessed of vegetable life only, and 
not of animal Ufe. 

Which is a mamfacture'i and which, a production f, A 
sword is a manufacture, because it is made by the hand of 
man; and an apple is a natural production, for the Lord 
produced it, by causing it to grow. 

Is a sword a solid or fmd substance 1 Solid ; and so is an 
apple, for all the parts adhere or are so connected together, 
that they are not adapted to be poured, but to be cut or broken. 

Which of the two is a visible object ? Both are, for they 
may be seen. 

Is a sword an instrument, tool^ machine^ or .orgaa..t I^ 
is an in^^ment, of defence. 
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Can you infotm rm of the particular figuce of either of these 
olijects ? Aix af^e is round, but not a ^lobe ; for itsrsurface i^ 
not complete^ oircular in every direction. 

Apples are somewhat of the shape of oranges or lemons. 
Oranges are shaped like an oblate spheroid; andlemons^Uke 
a prolate spheroid ;' and apples exhibit every variety of form^ 
much like these two figures. 

Does a sword belong to the vegetable, animal, or mineral 
kingdom ? To the mineral ; and an apple, to the vegetable. 



s 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGUSH GRAMMAR. r 

Grammar is the science of language : or Grammar is the 
art of speaking and writing a lai^^age correcdy. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly : or, English Grammar is a sys- 
tem of the prinaples and rules of the English Language, as 
established by general usage; a knowledge of which rules 
is necessary, to speak, and write the language correctly. 

The best time to commence teaching a child our native 
tongue^ understandingly and practically^^ is as soon as he can 
articulate short sentences The general practice of spelling 
and reading for several years, before a pupil is taugnt the 
first princij^es of English grammar, is a great waste of time, 
ai^d a lamentable deficiency as it respects the laying a good 
foundation for improvement in the various arts and sciences. 

How should we commence instructing a little child on the 
subject of English fframmar t The first lesson should be 
father and mother; the second, brother and sister ; the thiri, 
uncle and aunt; nephew and niece ; man and woman; boy 
and girl, &c. &o. Then take nouns as connexions by theu 
uses, as shovel and tongs ; knife and fork ; cup and saucer, 
&c. I would also add the class of singular and plural, as 
chair, chairs; bench^ benches; ox, oxen; child, children; 
goose, geese, Spc. &c. 

The parts of speech, in the English language are generally 
considered ten : vz. article, noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, 
participte,. adverb, ppeposition, c(»ijunction, interjection. 

jfti JMde 18 a little word which points out a noun as de- 
finite or indefioile. The Ifftides are (A^ 0^ or OIK Tbearti*^^ 
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cle, the^ points out some particular peiaon, animaly place or 
thing : tnerefore it is definite. The article a or on does not 
particularize any thing ; it means some one, or any one, but 
no particular one : therefore it is indefinite. 

Teach the child to say. The is definite ; aor cm is indefinite. 
Then let him join each of the articles to a number of nouns. 



«Youfi. A noun is either a name or 9ubstance. A noun 
may be called the name of some person, animal, place, or 
thing. Man and woman, boy and girl, father and mother, 
brother and sister, &c. are persons. Lion and leopard, herse 
and sheep, &c. are ammds. London and Troy, Rutland and 
Maine, &c. are places. House and bench, knife and fork, &c. 
are things. 

Jlgain. A noun is the name of some substance, or thing, 
which is solid or fluid, visible or invisible, animate or inani- 
mate. Exercise the pupil abundantly on the nouns, as sin- 
gular aiid plural, male and female, or masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. Take very simple examples at first, and those 
that are familiar. A child of three years of age, though he 
may not know a letter, may be delighted by this method of 
teaching the English grammar understandingly, and be 
made to iinderstand its principles, before he can be taught 
to read. ' < 

Nouns are either proper or common. Proper nouia, is the 
pcurticular name of some person, animal, place or thing ; and' 
common noun, the general name of something. \N'eu> Jersey is 
a proper name, or noun ; and state, the common name. Ttoy 
is a proper name ; and city, a common name. John, BmJts ' 
is a particular or proper name ; and man, the general or com-, 
mon name. *Ann Royal is a particular or proper name ; and' 
woman, the general or name. Rutland is the particular name, 
or proper noun ; and town is the general name, or common 
noun. 

Creorge Washington is a noun proper, for it is a particular, 
name ; man is a noun common, for it is a general name ; he, 
hia^ him, are the pronouns, used /or the nouna Harriet'Mee- 
ker is a noun proper, for it is a particular name ; girl is a 
Qoun common, for it is a general name ; she, hers, and her, 
are the pronouns, used for the nouna Amazon is a noun 
proper, for it is a particular name ; girl is a noun cmnmcOy 
&)r it is a general name ; it or its is the pronoun^ for it is v^ 
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j^atloun. Charles and Mary are nouns proper, for they 
are particular names ; boy and girl ate the nouns coaunon, 
fer they are general names, used /or the nouns. 

PhiladelpUa is a large city. Which words are nouns ? 
Why 1 — ^Which is the noun proper^ and why 1 Which is the 
noun common, and why 1 

Rufus gave Thomas three apples for one orange. Which 
of these words are nouns proper, and why t Which are nouns 
common, and why? 

Uncle Jonathan found four boys on one tree, who were 
stealing peaches 1 — ^Which of those words are nouns, and how 
many? Which is the noun proper, and which the nouns 
common. 

John has ten pears in his pocfaets ; and William has six 
cakes in his hands. How many simple sentences are there 
in this lesson 1 How many nouns 1 Which are proper, and 
whicli common. 

Harry gave Peter a little box for three whistles ; Samuel 
gave a quart of walnuts, ten pins, and an orange for a pint 
of peanuts ; and Jack lost his dog. — ^Now, my child, count 
the nouns. Tell the proper nouns, and those that are com- 
mon nouns. 

Now you may point out the proper nouns, or particular 
names ; apd then the conmion jiouns, or general names of 
the. foUowing. words: Hartford, bench, 'chair, London, man, 
Johnson, Utica, horse, house, store, St. Lawrence, river, and 
boat. , . 

Can you mention three nouns which are the names of per- 
sons ? Three which are the names of animals. Name four 
nouns that jare places. Now five lipuos, the names of things. 

Said Harriet to Charles, how many things do you think 
grandfather owns, that are nouns? The reply was, a great 
many ; perhaps a thousand. Yes, says Harriet, more than a 
million. Charles laughed, and said, a little ^rl's miUion 
would not be more than a hundred. Well, said his sister, 
graqdfi^her owns a house with ten apartments, in some of 
which he has fifty things, and in others more than a hundred* 
Ife has thirty cattle, and seventy sheep. In his garden are 
fifty eabbages, hundreds of beete^ carrots, aad parsnips; 
thousands of peas and beans, and many other things. He 
owns a hundred e^de-trees, some <tf -them loaded with seve- 
ral hundreds of apples, and others with thousands. He -has 
•afield of com of more than one hundred thousand sto^ks^ 
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each stock had two or three ^ais, and every ear ccmtainahiui- 
dreds of kemuBls. He has a field of wheat, of rye, and one d 
oats. And now, how many grains do yon think tliere 
would be? 

Oh I said Charles, if you count all such things, you may 

make up a million to be sure ! Well, are they not all nounat 

and besides, you did not let me name as many as i would 

^ Now, brother, I wish you to remember, that a noun is the 

name of any person, animal, place, or thing. 

"^ A pronoun is a word so called, because it is used /)r a noun ; 
ittstead of a noun ; or in tbe place of a noun, name, sentence, 
circumstance, &c, He^ his, him, are pronouns far the noim, 
man. She, hers, hef, are pr^ouns, used /or the tumn, woman. 
It or its is \iseAfor a thing. They, theirs, and them, axe used 
for persons, animals^ places, and things. 

The following method is the most effectual for teaching a 
child the persoiml pronouns understandingly. Let him touch 
his breast with his right hand, and say /; let him touch the 
breast of another, and say them; then let him point to per- 
sons, and say, he and $he; and to some thing, and say ft.*— 
Now he is to use both hands, one on his own breast, «nd the 
other on the breast of a person by his side, and say we ; then 
put fais hands to the breastf of two persons before him, and 
say ye, or you; and then he ihust point to Ae, sAe, and i^, and 
call ^m they. 

Let this method be repeated, with the following addition, 
as he proceeds.*'—/ is the first person singular ; tAoti, the se- 
cond person sinffula^; ai\d, Ae, eke^ or U^ the third person sia- 
gular. We is the first person pliural ; ye or yo% the second 
person plural ; and fAey, tb^ third person pluraL — ^His hand 
18 to be used in/Ae same manner, when he adds, The first 
person is the one who speaks ; the second person, the one to 
whom we ^ak ; and the third person, the one about whom, 
or the thing about which, we speak. 
^ As to the»4emonstrativW*^pronoun8, the child may place a 
cent near hiiii^ and with one finger pk^ed upon it, call it ihu ; 
then let hinf reach fottfi his arm, put another cent down, and 
«with his fidger upon it, calllt ihai. The third cent he is to 
^put by the Jbne near him, and with two fingers he is to touch 
nthem, callfafg ^||m thtn; then he may readi forth^ and put 
the fourth cent% the one at a distance^ «aid with two Aige» 
iOn them, he niky eay ihme. 



Now let* him say, as be places them, Hub ceiU, that cent ; 
thete cento, those cemte. He may use other things in a similar 
maimer. 

An adjective is a word added to a noun to express the qua- 
lity, or some peculiarity of the noun. 

The comparison of adjectives would afford simple and use-^ 
f ul exercises. Let the first be quite easy, as tall, taller, tallest 
—great, greater, greatest — prudent^ more prudent, most pru- 
dent. Then take others, as little, less, least — good, better^ 
best — bad, worse, worst, &c. Show the child the difference 
of quantity, or quahty, and say large, larger, largest — small, 
smaller, smallest— or green, greener, greenest. A few ad- 
jectives added to their peculiar objects, and exhibited to the 
senses, would be both pleasing and instructive to the infantile 
mind, as high tree, higher tree, highest tree — trough board, 
rougher board, roughest board. 

Black hat. Say, black, blacker, and blackest, are adjec- 
tives, and they relate to, ot express the peculiarity pf the noun 
hat. The same method should be pursued to a great extent. — ^ 
For instance, high tree. Show the child trees, high, higher, 
and highest. Let him see boards, or cloth, ^broad, broader, 
and broadest : also something narrow, narrower, and nar- 
rowest. Let him have three balls, and place them as small, 
^mialler, and smallest : also some things large, larger, largest. 

A small dog ; a large ox. Which words are the adjectives 1 

A little boy, one cold day, caught a white rabbit under a 
large log. Which are the adjectives, and how many ? 

Thomas is an industrious, cheerful, and intelligent Uttle 
boy. Which are the adjectives 1 

A black hat. Will you name four other adjectives to qua* 
Hfy the noun hat 1 •. ^i|^ *mt 

A new house. Now mention four more relating to the 

QOUQ house. 

A green apple. What four adjectives may be added to the 

noun apple? 

A poor man. Can you name four expressing the pecuU- 
arity of the noun man 1 

Now name six nouns, and an adjective with each of them 
to express the quality. 

Now, brother Charles, says Harriet, I will tell you a stoiry, 
and it will require many adjectives. I saw three herds of 
large cattle; blacky brow% and spoUed; jyiy epaciaWp c(m-^ 

14 
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fd^ ftifefc»lHiWP8li; Wn, fc«««^ graikli and msO^ttmmA^i 
kmiUfoms M tam; t^ ri$k merchaalvy «nd^e%Mif >m^ 
heaknyi and obedtenf fittk children. 

Per6.— A verb is a w<»d Uial. siipiifiBs tabe^ to. act (X to be 
oeUdtqHnhf aftiidNs^ I worh,,oL lam beatiBik— The verb ex- 
presses aotioD^ poasessbo, orbeias, or itis paasive* 

In teaohijag obfldren.the natiucof verbsy. let nuooyerous ex- 
aaipleB be j^ese&tad to the s^t.. Shoukl they be ^ verb% 
woMb or ji^/the pupiL ought to se^soffx^pexsoa. watUo^or 
some bird jSyiog, So he may sae objects ia^tha act of faUmg> 
striking, ainging^.pbifing^i &g> 

Respecting the ^^enl^ oofioiH, and nhjeet; let the child see 
their luUurB finom practical exercises* 

The stick, hit tM cbw» He maj^ s«j^ sticlc is the agent» 
hit the action, and chair the (ri^j^t 

ftfy hand snatched th0 bosk* Hftnd is the a.gent9 snatched 
the aotion, and book thovobject^^Now teach, the child to malce 
exauiples^ and to illustrate, themi 

ik snake in the gross bit my fooU Snake is the agent, bit 
the action, and foot the object. 

A little boy against a. stick knocked his toe. Boy \a the 
agieiit, knocked the action, and toe the object* 

My, son. with his Other's knife cut his fingers. Julia, go- 
ing to school, lost her needle^ase. Now teU the agent, 
actum^. and. object in each of these seiOnncea 

Pres&ni Tense^ have. 

The following variety of sentences^ in which the verb is 
used, ix£ay be useM.— <-By Miss Elimbeth. Oram. 
I I^awahouse, t have not a house. He^re Lahovse? 
Have I not) a bou8e.?^-We have houses^ We batve not- houses. 
Haye. we houses ? Have we not houses ? 

Imperfect TensCy had. 

I had'a book, thad not a book. Had^I a book? tiad 1 not 
a book? We had books. We had not books. Hfeid' we books f 
Hfed we not books? 

Petfeot Tenee^ Havs. hasi. 

f have had a book, Hftve^Iinot had a book ? Ukw^ I hftd 
a book 7 HaVe I not had a book ?-w^& hav^ had booka^ W« 
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)0iv» «ot IhhI -hoolD. ilaffe v» had books .4 .Have we not 
hadboottti 

Pluperfect Tense^ had had. 

I had had a pen, I had not had a pen. Had I bad a pen? 
.Had I not had a pen 1 We had had pens. We had not had 
pens. Had we had pens ? Had we not had pens ? 

First FkiMire Tense^ shall or will have. 

I shall have a garden, I shall not have a garden. Shall I 
Jbave a:garden ? ShaU I not have a garden 1 We shall have 
gardens, We shall not have gardens. Shall we have gar- 
dens ? ShaU we not have gardens 1 

Seecmd Future Tense, shall have had. 

He shall have had a hat, He shall not have had a hat. 
Shall he have had a hat t Shall he not have had a hat? They 
shall have had hats. They shall not have had hats. Shall 
they have had hatsi Shall they not have had hats ? 

Teach the child to conjugate verbs in the following man- 
ner. Indicative mood. Present, I write ; imperfect, I wrote ; 
perfect, I have written ; pluperfect, I had written ; first fu. 
ture, I shall or will write ; second future, I shall have written. 

Imperative mood. Singular : let me write, write thou or 
do thou write, let him write. Plural : let us write, write ye 
or do ye write, let them write. 

Potential mood. Present, I may or can write ; Imperfect^ 
I might, could, would or should jyrite ; perfect, I may or can 
ha^e written ; pluperfect, I might, could, would or should 
have written. 

Subjunctive mood. Present, if I write ; imperfect, if I 
wrote ; perfect, if I have written ; pluperfect, if I had writ- 
ten ; first future, if I shall or will ^write ; second future, if I 
shall have written. 

Infinitive mood : present, to write; perfect tofaa^ written. 

Tarticiple. Present, writing ; perfect, written ; compound 
perfect, having written. 

TmUcipk. A participle is a word, derived ftom the v^rb ; 
and retains the properties of the otf^ecfive, -teifh ot Momi; and 
is generally formed by adding tng, d, or eil, to the verb. 

%b& pBfticipk ^dight be ifenominal^ that jpart^xf speech 
wbiQb e^resMi the pecjuUaiity of ihe^aptimx)/ the v»r^ and 
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terminating in ing. If the boy rode, or went, then ridtfi|*, or 
gotn£f, is the pecTuiar manner of the act of conveyance. Was 
the horse struck, or smitten ? then strikmgt or mUmg, de- 
fines the particular nature of the verb. 

An adverb is a word which qualifies words ; namely, 
verbsy participleSy adjectives or other adverbs. 

As to the nature of adverbs similar remarks or illustrations 
would be appropriate. If a person sing melodwwly ; or the 
cat lie quietly^ let the adverte be parsed. When one goes 
hastily ; works moderately ; or acts foolishly^ then is the time 
to give a clear idea of these qualifying terms. 

Preposition. A preposition is a word placed before a noua 
or pronoun, and serves to connect words, and show the rela- 
tion between them. 

In like manner the use and relation of prepositions may be 
illustrated. Show the pupil some object whose situation as 
it shall relate to other objects, will exhibit to the sight the pre- 
positions, undeTf above ; towards^ from ; between^ by, against. 
The forming of the natural prepositions is both mstructive 
and amusing. 

The parent or teacher should be careful, in asking ques- 
tions, not to have them end with a preposition. I subjoin a 
very useful lesson, which should be rendered very familiar to 
every child, that he may be accustomed to place the prepo- 
sition before the pronoun, which is its true position. 

In what, to what-for whaty^ioith what, out of what. 

In what is the meal ? To what place are you going ? For 
what is that box made ? With what did he kill the man? 
Out of what shall I take the milk 1 

hi which, to which, for which, with which, out of which. 

In which pail shall I bring the water 1 To which town 
did he go ? For which of the two did he vote ? With which 
axe shall I cut the wood ? Out of which glass shall they 
drink 1 



Conjunctions, A conjunction is a word used to comcci 
words, sentences, or parts of a sentence. 



Interjecii4m, An interjectum is a word thrown in a>sent6nce» 
to express some sudden and moknt emoiuni ofnrnd, v ' 
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WORDS TO BE SUPPLIED. 

• * 

CTive me a pen. Supply the worflri^imtted. fUmikouta 
me a pen. 

Charles and I go to school. Scqpirfted. ChiuSes goes ta 
school, and I go to school. 

A little boy and his sister lost fais'hatand her'bon&dt^ Sup-^ 
plied. A little boy lost his hat, and his sister lost her, Ibonnet. 

This morning we-went to mai^ket, and iHaid fhere'€ie day. 
Supplied. On this morning,, we w^itto tdipket, and staid 
there during the day. 

A cat mews, plays, and catches mice. BuppKed. A cat 
mews, a cat plays, and a cai catches mice. 

A little girl and her father knit a gatter, and cut off a log* 
Supplied. A little giA kiiit a garter,^ and her fitther cut off a log. 

A dog and a sheep ate a piece (^meat and a^fti^eaE of oats. 
Supplied. A dog ate a piece of meat, and a sheep ate a sheaf 
of oats. 

A cat and a goose seized a rat, and [scked up seyme corn. 
Supplied. A cat seized a rat, and a goose picbed up some corn. 

Day and night we work and sleep. JEHimg' the day ^^we 
work ; and at night we sleep. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

As they say all the way he did play. 
As they say he all the way did play. 
As they say he did play all the way. 
AH the way he as they say did play 
All the way he did play as they say. 
He did play all the way as they say. 
He "all the way did play as tb^y say. 
He as they say did play all the wi^y* 
Let the patent exearcise the child by a varie^ aod a mul* 
lilude of examples of supplyiiiig and transposing. 

■ ■ ■■ . I ■< ^mmtMt^mtmtmmtmtmit/tttf 

CHRONOLOGY.' • 

From the creation to the birth of Christ,^ .... 4000 
From the creation to the present period, .... 5832 

Insurance of property, A. D. 4S. ^ 

Adriatfs wall across Britain built, 180 

Silk ^mjients worn, .... 238flb 
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Alexandrian Ubrary founded, ^ 

Saddles used, .^^ 

Hebrew points invented, ^Y 

Iron horse shoes first used, f^^ 

Tiipe computed from the Christian Era, . , . . . oi b 

Stirrups first used, ^*^ 

Manufactures of silk brought from India, wi 

Bells used in churches, ^^ 

Pens first made of quills, ^^^ 

Glass mtroduced into England, ^74 

Judicial pleadings estabhshed, 7^ 

Fairs and markets in England, / *. * 

Figures of arithmetick brought into Europe by the 

Saracens, JJl 

Paper made from cotton rags, i^^^^ 

Musical notes invented, 1^25 

Surnames first used, 1^^^ 

Heraldry in use, . ^^^ 

Astronomy and geography first studied in England, 1220 

Painting revived in Florence, 1250 

Linen first made in England, . 1253 

Glass mirrors and magnifying glasses invented, . . 1260 

Mariner's Compass invented, 1302 

Art of weaving introduced into England, ... 1330 

Gunpowder invented, 1340 

Oil painting by Van Eyk, 1340 

Cauno!^ in England, 1383 

Art of printing in Holland, 1435 

Engraving on wood and copper, 1460 

Printing in England, 1471 

Casts in plaster at Florence, * 1471 

Watches in Germany, 1477 

• America first discovered, by Christopher Columbus, 1492 

Algebra first known in England, 1494 

Maps and charts invented, 1520 

Solar system revived, 1532 

Gregorian style introduced, 1581 

I North River discovered, by H. Hudson, 1608 

; Thermometer by Galileo, 1610 

i Settlement of the city of New-York, by the Dutch, 1612 

Logarithms by Napier, . . . . . . . . 1614 

, First settlement in Virginia, James' Town, .... 1616 
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Circmation of the blood discovered, .... ... 1619 

The settlement in Massachusetts, Plymouth, . . . 1620 

Coffee first used in England, 1641 

Barometer by Pascal, 1643 

Plrst newspaper in England, 1665 

Tea first used in England, 1666 

Newtonian philosophy, 1687 

Bayonets invented, 1693 

First newspaper in America, printed at Boston, 1704 

Stereotype printing invented, 1725 

Identity of electricity discovered by Franklin, . . 1 752 
French and English war concluded, ...... 1 763 

War of the revolution commenced, 1775 

Declaration of Independence, at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776 

Planet Herschell discovered, 1781 

Balloons invented, 1782 

Peace concluded and independence ratified, .... 1783 
Constitution of the United States, framed at Philadelphia, 1 787 

Telegraphs used, 1794 

War with France, for three years, 1798 

Vaccination discovered, . . . . . ;.. . .. 1798 

Abolition of slave trade, ^ 1806 

First steam boat by Fulton, ! 1807 

General embargo, for two years, . ..... ..1807 

War with England, for three years, . . • . . . . . 1812 

Gas for lighting streets, . 1814 

Engraving on steel plates, . . . . . . . .1818 

Population of the U. S. including Florida, about 13,000,000 



INTERESTING SCRAPS. 

Under the shade of the Banian tree 7000 persons may find 
ample room to repose. 

More than 100,000 species of animated beings, are dis- 
persed through the different regions of <he air, the water, 
and the earth, which are visible, besides myriads that are 
invisible to the unassisted eye. 

Countless myriads of herrings are sometimes contained in 
a single shoal, which is frequently more than six miles long, 
and three miles broad. 

The IBmofo^a chaia of mountains, north of. Bengal on 



the benders of Tibet, is stated to be about 27,000 fleet, or a 
McQe more thaa five miles in peqwHidiculaar height \m to 
highest range, and is visHble at tfaedistaBceof S30 miles. 

Acompanyof menandcamelSyiscalkdaciiMMa^ Cam^ 
will smell water a mile 9S, and travd 'very fiist, till thcf 
come to it. A large camel can cany MOO lbs. weight. Their 
masters sing or whistle to mfeike themgic^ and the kuder they 
sing, the foster these animals will go. 

Mr. Ireland, in his ** Ficturesqne Tour through HoUand, 
Brabint, and part of "Fmnce, in ITSS,** gives t^ jbllowiog 
account of d^e inventor of printing, when desciilMng the city 
of Haerlem. 

*' Haerlem clauns the invention of the art of printing. It 
isattributed to Lawrence Koster, an alderman of this city, 
in 1440 ; whose house is yet standing in the market-place, 
opposite the church. Amusing hiomidf one day in the 
neighbouring wood, with cutting the bark erf* trees into the 
letters that formed die initiids of his name, he is said to have 
laid them on paper, and fisdling asleep, when he awoke, 
observed, that from the dew, their form was impressed on the 
paper. This acddent induced him to make further expeh* 
meats : he next out his letters in wood, and, dipping them in 
a glutinous liquid, impressed them on paper, wnich he found 
an improvement ; and, soon after, substitating leaden and 
pewter letters, erected a {veas in lus house ; tbiis laying the 
fi>URdati(»i of this'iioble art, which has thence gradually 
risen to its present excellence. — ^The ait, it is said, was 
stolen from hun |>y his servant, John Faustm^ who conveyed 
it to Nentz,^ and, from the novelty ef the discovery, soon 
acquired the title of Doctor and Conjurer. The original 
roecimens ar^now riiown at the libiary in the Town Hall. 
The first is on a leaf of parchment, and the second and third 
on paper, printed only oa one side, and the comer left blank 
for capitals. At the top are wooden cuts^ representing the 
creati(xi, and, as it is caued, Lucifer's Fall.^ 
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CORYDON, OR PASTORAL ELEGY. 

1 What sonowful sounds do I hear, 

Movedowly alcxig in the gale ! 

How solemn they fall on my ear, 

-^ A3 seftly they pass through tJt^ vale : 
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Sweet Coiydon's notes are all o'er,' 
Now Icmely he sleeps in the clay ; " . 

His cheeks bloom with roses no more, 
Since Death call'd his spirit away. 

2 Sweet woodbines will rise round his tomb,^ 

An4 willows their sorrowing wave ; 
Young hyacinths freshen and bloom ; ^ 
. While hawthorns encircle his grave. 
£ach morn, when the sun gilds the East, 

The green grass bespangled with dew,* 
Will cast his bright beams on the west, 

To charm the sad Caroline's view. 

« 

3 O, Gorydon ! hear the sad cries .* ; 

Of Caroline, plaintive and slow ; 
O, Spirit ! look down from the skies, 

And pity thy mourner below : 
Tis Caroline's voice in the grave, 

Which Philomel hears on th6 plain; 
Then striving the mourner to sooth. 

With symfQihy joins in her sttain. 

4 Ye shepherds so blithesome end young; 

Retire from your sports on the green. 
Since Corydon's deaf to my song, 

The wolves tear the lambs on the ^ain ; 
Each swain round the forest will stray ; ' 
• And sorrowing, hang down his he^d, . 
His pipe then in symphony play. 

Some dirge to young Corydon's shades 

5 And when the still night has unfurl'd 

Her robes o'er the han)let around. 
Gray twilight retires from the world. 

And darkness encumbers the ground ; 
I'll leave my lone gloomy abode, 

To Corydon's urn will I fly ; 
There, kneeling, wHl bless the just God, 

Who dwells in bright mansions on high. 

6 Since Corydon hears me no more, 

In gloom let the woodlands appear. 
Ye oceans, be still of vour roar. 
Let autumn extend round the year, 
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M9 wjwiwrisr fmfjmorm:^:, 

y ' ' . ' ' 

ini hift me Cbiiadgh moaOra^ aaiA^ 
Thet« oiill the bright^fiw'rets^f M|ty«: 

Then rij^e on* the wmgQ of (he moniii- , 
And waft myjmag spirit awejj^ 
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RYM^ AND TUNE « HUMILITY." ; 

, ' • ' '] , • - 
1 The maathat views his guilt alid sin, witli clear enUght'ned eye8» 

He sees how vile a. wretch he's been, and down in dust he lies. 

I With humble, low submission 'tis, his soul is brought to sfy, 
That God the sov/reigq potter is, and he but wordless clay. 

S His views are just abd adequate^ he sees it would be right 
If Go4 should fix his future state in black, eternal night. 

4 He gives it in both free {ind frai^ his all he then resigBS ; 
He's willing now to sign a blank, and God eiio^d wnte tht lino. 

5 But yet he can't despair of grace, he wrestles with Ins €rod, 
And ^gs his pre^kiuB bo^I might tiiste, the m^rit» of his bk)od. 

6 He pleads.^ mecitSfiif the Lamb^^^t his peOT'Sottl mightJive v 
* He can't be wiiting to be damfi'd; s«eh language he doth give. 

The souls con^emn'd to endless flames, blaspheme the Qod above, 
While heay'nly sadnts on highest ^trains, do praise redeeming love« 

8 Should I be doom'd to endless wq, to burnfbr^y^r ivore, 
'T would never pay the debt I owe, nor eanoel a^ the se^re. 

9 ' Ten million years in ike 9|id saoke, amidst the livid flames, 
« Will gain no credit on the bOok, the debt is stiU the lame.. 

10 But if by Christ jQoty soul i^ igreed^ l^e will my surety stand, 
And every mite will then be' paid, wlticfa justioe.4$9]i deioanck 

11 If such a brand offire as I, should now be pliick'd from hell, 
How would the winged seraphs ^y^ such blessed'ttewsto teU. 

12 To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, -^at glory wpuldj^ec^und 
How wouUthe 8potks9,heav'nlyhost8,,theirgok(eatnimpet88oundl 

13 Must I despair of future bliss, and so withdraw my suit ? 
No, God forbid, since mercy is thy darlinig attribute. 

14 My ardent cries shall still «aMiid,iwbilevIteve^|KmKr.tP speal^ 
And if I perish ia the tnd, ill die^taniffUli; tfaj Jb^^ 
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15 The man that's lnought to^uth a cafee, God won't his suit deny ; 
But he wiO give him sating grace, and fill his ajpul on high. 

16 TheOnritttftree, and thttefin OMe, an glory is their due, 
Prom beings Ar aBove the spn, jind human creatures loo. 
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1 LetusriseandgotpJBiotfs^hill, 
Whei)e<fiU: the peace and glory dwelb^, 
And sit and sing to Qod my ^g. 
And praise his name for eyerspK)re : 
VU go and seeivfaai joy is there. 

2 Pare ye well, my firiende, I must be gpiie, 
I have no home nor stay with you ; 

I'll take my stssfl^ and tfavel on. 
Till I a better worldcan view : 
Farewell, my loving iriends^ farewell. 

3 Happy souL jwst gonefrom earth to heaven, 
He flies to OBtant wodds above ; 

No more in this pbor house of elay , 
He dwells with Qod ardund hjs throne, 
Where pain and death can never come. 

4 We will go, Uke him^ to see our God, 
And change this earth for heav'n above : 
Come dry your tears,. Christ is our friend, 
He came to save poor sinful tnen, 

la him our sorrows soon will end. 
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5 Travel ou to blest eternity. 
Where Jesus waits fpr ils to come ; *ft 

• In death's d^k gloom shout victory, * * 

And rise to youreternal home, i 

^ Where fear and change shall be no more. . - / 

6 Grolden joys above where Jesus dwells. 
His love is full for every saint ; '. • 

h4 Fountain of life immortal flows^ 

Thro'th' heav'nly world without restraint ; 
All's mine, if faithful here befow^ 
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